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CHAPTER I. 



BEING MOSTLY OF A OONFIDEKTIAL NATURE. 



-•♦■ 



MR STJDGROVE OF RUSSELL SQUARE. 




ILE8 SUDGROVE was a very 
rich man. Every one knew that, 
from the square crossing-sweeper 
to the churchwarden. The great house of 
Sudgrove and Sluice, which had done such 
a brisk business as Colonial Brokers, had 
wound up its affairs on the death of Turner 
Sudgrove, the only and elder brother of 
Miles above-mentioned, some twenty years 
back. Therefore Miles might be con- 
sidered to have left the commercial taint 
nearly a generation behind him. 
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He was a pompous man of fifty odd, 
with a heavy manner. He lived in the 
most cumbrous, roomy, and gloomy of the 
houses in the square. What strange un- 
wieldy sofas, what cumbrous mahogany 
sideboards, what depressing expanses of 
uncovered tables with impossible combina- 
tions of legs. In fact, he inhabited ^a 
mansion ' in all the dreary connotation of 
that term as employed by the metropolitan 
upholsterer. What ungainly rams' skulls, 
festooning with stucco-apples, decorated 
that mansion outwardly, showing the com- 
mercial taste of Bloomsbury meant to be 
classical, come what might. 

Then for the square itself, for surely it 
had special glories of its own. There stood, 
in bronze, Francis, Duke of Bedford, a be- 
nevolent, but somewhat chuckle-headed, 
personage. His attire is airy. A pair of 
long tight drawers apparently. But, as a 
make-weight, he has hastily thrown his 
peer's robes over his shoulders in the man- 
ner of a Scotchman's plaid. How hot he 
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must be above, how very chilly below. 
He leans upon a ploughshare ; at his feet 
a cherub is upsetting a cornucopia. Then 
there is the central square pagoda, with a 
glazed roof going off into a spike like a 
Pinissian soldier's helmet, haunted much of 
nurse-girls and their vociferous charges. 
This is the inner fane, surrounded by 
a stunted circle of limes. But next the 
square railings comes an outer hedge of 
privet, and an inner one of lilac-bushes, 
and here and there a plane-tree, with its 
picturesque strings of round fruit, which 
look like suspended toys of the infant 
population of the square. 

There was none of the flash or the 
flippancy of Belgravia about either the 
house or the household. Everything was 
solid, seasoned, uncomfortable. The man 
who built the four-post bedsteads must, 
like the Egyptians wrought their monu- 
ments, have built them for eternity ; the 
designers of the cut-glass decanters must 
have meant them for a possession for ever, 
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seeing that nothing short of an earthquake- 
shock could have broken them. The so- 
lemnity of these four institutions at each 
comer of the table-cloth was absolutely 
appalling. It reminded one a little of 
the nursery-rhyme beginning, ^Matthew, 
Mark.' 

But Miles Sudgrove was fully as solemn 
as any chattel live or dead in his establish- 
ment. There was meaning in the volum- 
inous folds of his neck-cloth, and solvency 
written in the buttons of his waistcoat. 
No man could have worn such lappets to 
his coat pockets who had not an over- 
whelming balance at his banker's. 

A fresh complexion had this Miles 
Sudgrove. Nose thin and aquiline, with 
arrogant snifiy nostrils, which seemed as 
if they had always a disagreeable scent 
close under them. The eyelids of the man 
were curious, having a queer rotundity 
about them, and showing full half the 
recession of eyeball into the head. More- 
over, Miles possessed tufts of white grizzled 
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hair on each side his temples, and a good 
deal of shiny bald forehead between and 
above them. He had a deep sonorous 
voice, and a way of emphasizing the stalest 
platitudes, which deluded many. To con- 
clude, the general impression of the man 
was shirt-collars, for these he wore stu- 
pendous. 

Miles Sudgrove had begun life by a 
marriage with a remarkably fine woman, 
raw-boned, high-coloured, and of fashion- 
able aspirations. By her he had one daugh- 
ter, of whom anon. She rather bullied 
Miles, and led him a very restless life. On 
one occasion she persuaded him into a 
short trip abroad ; the discomforts of this 
journey gave him a pious horror of all 
things continental to his dying day. But 
the first Mrs Sudgrove's energy was not 
backed by any strength of constitution, so 
her health failed, and she melted away 
after a few years of matrimony, much as 
the Gnome's daughter, in the fairy story, 
whose gift it was to do so, whenever she 
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pat a shaving on her tongue. Miles Sad- 
groye did not remain long a widower, and 
smarting iinder his recent loss of hoosehold 
ascendancy, he took care to select a very 
meek little woman this time. For Miles 
felt in no small degree that intense need of 
dominating and ordering other people 
aboat, which is so common a characteristic 
of the coarser English natures. 

Miles Sudgrove was destined to become 
twice a widower ; he quenched his new wife 
out very early in her matrimonial career 
by his solemnity and power of contradic- 
tion. The second Mrs Sudgrove vegetated 
for some years in a chronic state of sup- 
pression. Miles Sudgrove always con- 
sidered himself rather ill-used by her ven- 
turing to die without his being consolted 
on the matter. Certainly her departure 
from this world was the only matter which 
the meek little woman had taken on her- 
self, since she had become part and parcel 
of Miles Sudgrove's household goods, in a 
church with a smoked nankeen and ma- 
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genta east window in alternate lozenges, 
and an inverted salt-cellar for its steeple. 
But then, Miles Sudgrove said he was 
always right, and having refused to recog- 
nize the gravity of his wife's last illness, 
which he dismissed as fancy and indigest- 
. ion, he felt it, naturally, somewhat pre- 
suming on the part of the invalid to felsify 
his predictions by never rallying. By her 
he had also one child, a son, Brian. 

The first Mrs Sudgrove left, as we 
said above, also one child ; this was a girl, 
now twenty-eight, who had married in due 
course one Stringer Pipechick, in the tea 
trade. But Pipechick had prospered neither 
in health nor business, so that after a few 
years Mrs Pipechick returned a widow to 
the parental roof, with an infant son. In 
many points she was a female edition of 
her father, while her half-brother, Brian^ 
inherited the want of self-assertion which 
had distinguished or rather obliterated his 
mother, the second Mrs Sudgrove, Brian 
was twenty-three years of age and of no 
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occupation in particular. Now of these 
three was the mansion in Bloomsbury in- 
habited, not to specify GoUand the but- 
ler, and Mugden his acolyte, and other 
lesser notables of whom we may have 
glimpses hereafter. 

Miles Sudgrove rose from his break- 
fast-table one foggy morning in November. 
He held his Times newspaper under one 
arm, and a bundle of circulars in his hand. 
Brian sat in a depressed state watching a 
half-consumed muffin. Mrs Pipechick pre- 
sided behind a gigantic bronze urn, in a 
heavy velvet gown. The general impres- 
sion of Mrs Pipechick in the imperfect 
light was gold chains. Her neck was laden 
with ornamentation ; her wrists positively 
bristled with bracelets ; her fingers were 
hooped with rings ; not to mention several 
errant lockets hanging at various intervals 
between a sprawling brooch and a pro- 
minent watch and chain at her waist. In 
fact, from the further end of the breakfast- 
table, she loomed through the fog like an 
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Hindoo idol hung all over bangles by 
enthusiastic native worshippers. Mrs Pipe- 
chick had rather a Jewish cast of features; 
she was heavy-browed, with a thick sallow 
skin, an aquiline nose, and black pro- 
minent eager eyes; she possessed great 
composure of manner, and her voice had a 
heavy insolent persistence of tone. 

Of Brian Sudgrove it is sufficient to 
say, that he was a very ordinary-looking 
and ugly young man, with a want of 
self-assertion in his manner, and a painful 
kind of diffidence in addressing folks he 
was not comfortable with. 

Mr Sudgrove poked the fire and rang 
the bell. 

^ What are your plans for this morning, 
Brian ?' 

He threw these words to his son much 
as if he was tossing a crust to a refractory 
lap-dog. 

* I rather thought of stepping over to 
the GowsV rejoined Brian with some hesi- 
tation. 
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^ You seem to go there often enough/ 
said his father with a growl and a 
grunt. 

Enter GoUand, an imposing presence of 
a butler, in reply to the bell. 

^ When Mr Noyes calls, show him into 
my study.' 

^ Mr Noyes have come, and is awaiting 
there.' 

* Quite right, let him wait.' 

^ Won't he be cross, if you keep him so 
long, papa, and not get you so many divi- 
dends ? * suggested Mrs Pipechick with an 
affectation of playfulness. 

^ Noyes knows his position as my man 
of business, my dear,' answered Sudgrove. 
^ Not that he is at all inclined to presume,' 
he added, * but generally I have found it 
answer in life never to be too obliging to 
people; that's too much French fashion 
to please me.' 

The idol here rattled her chains and 
bracelets through the fog, in fiill apprecia- 
tion of the shortcomings of that insignifi- 
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cant section of the universe beyond the 
British Isles, and proceeded. 

^ As to being un-English, just takb 
Clara Grow. There's a something about 
that girl, though it is mere affectation for 
her to call herself a girl now, that posi- 
tively makes one creep. I thought it in- 
sanity once, for you know her great aunt 
never stirred out without two keepers, but 
now I am convinced it is all her foreign 
bringing-up.' 

* She is remarkably absent whenever I 
take her down to dinner,' said Sudgrove. 

*And only yesterday Mr Snowing — 
by the^way he is to take me to the water- 
colours this afternoon — called my attention 
casually to that strange flash she has in 
her eyes, brought up at a Grerman pen- 
sion, if you please. I expect that precious 
brother of hers, Fearon Comper, will be a 
pensioner before long, just as Mr Hood 
Comper is a cripple. In fact, the whole 
family might advantageously migrate to 
Greenwich Hospital.' 
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^ The last being Snewing's joke, I pre- 
sume, Georgina?' said Brian, speaking 
for the first time. 

^Well, if any man has my heartfelt 
pity, it's Stephen Gow, with such a lady 
of his to keep in order,' retorted Mrs Pipe- 
chick, with an ominous crackling of her 
velvet robes, which showed the subject 
deeply moved her. 

^ Mr Gow has a very nice wife,^ per- 
sisted Brian. 

* So other gentlemen think,' interposed 
Mrs Pipechick archly ; * the question is, 
is she nice to Mr Gow ? ' 

^ Don't be spiteful, Georgina.' 

^ I only repeat the talk of the square*' 

^ Fm sure,' continued Brian, ^ consider- 
ing he might be her father, she behaves ad- 
mirably to him.' 

' And considering she had hardly a silk 
gown to her back, when that amiable lot of 
pensioners her family trapped old Stephen 
into this freak of premature dotage, she 
really might put on a show of thankful- 
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ness for her present handsome establish- 
ment.' 

* Excuse me, Georgina, you don't 
know the real story about her marriage/ 
remonstrated her brother. 

^ No, but I've heard plenty of stories 
about her since her marriage ; why Miss 
Van — ,' hesitated Mrs Pipechick, ^but 
really I can hardly repeat it.' 

' Then don't, by all means,' urged 
Brian, ^ not that it matters, for Van's mare's- 
nests are notorious.' 

* Then t/ou do know the story,' cried 
Mrs Pipechick, returning to the charge 
with increased acrimony ; ' what delicacy 
in a married woman to explain to another 
gentleman the truly extenuating circum- 
stances under which she espoused her 
present husband.' 

' Pooh, why we ran about the square as 
children together. She didn't tell me the 
story,' returned Brian, ^ but even if she had, 
I should not think much of her doing so.' 

^I suppose I'm old-fashioned in my 
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notions of propriety/ said Mrs Pipechick 
grimly. ^ I have never been to a German 
boarding-school to enlarge my ideas, and I 
thank providence for that.' 

^ Depend upon it, Brian and Georgina,' 
said Mr Sudgrove, summing up in a pon- 
derous judicial manner and marking time 
with a thick forefinger between the periods, 
Hhat the less the youth of this country, 
especially of the female sex, see of the 
habits and education m other nations, the 
freer will they be from those inherent 
faults of temperament and character which 
mark the foreigner; the less likely are 
they ever to be mixed up in something un- 
pleasant, or to have their names associated 
with anything uncomfortable.' 

* Something uncomfortable ' and * any- 
thing unpleasant' were with Sudgrove 
soothing and compendious euphemisms 
embracing all matters from a murder to a 
morning call, which did not square with 
the Bloomsbury programme of existence, 
or which were not conducted on the 
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conventional code of this district of the 
chosen. 

^Not,' Sudgrove added, swelling with 
increasing importance, ^ that I have any- 
thing to object to in Mrs Gow. Indeed, 
to myself her manners are chilling, and she 
labours under considerable diffidence. Pos- 
sibly in addressing a person of my position 
and social standing she might feel this ; 
which I should be inclined to put down 
rather to her credit than her fault.' 

' Don't you see she would not care, papa, 
to talk to you,' answered Mrs Pipechick 
snappishly. 

Mr Sudgrove regarded her with a stony 
aspect for a few minutes, and then insisted 
with much bland decision. 

^ Surely, my dear, I do not think this 
can be as you say.' 

Mrs Pipechick waived that point with 
some tact, merging it in the general asser- 
tion, that Mrs Gow was worth no one's 
notice, whether she wanted it or not. Nor 
did she omit a mysterious warning, that 
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Miss Van could speak if she would, and 
then people's eyes would be opened. But 
Brian broke in laughing, and protested that 
Miss Van was fallible, showing how that 
lady had mistaken the countenance of a 
drowned cat in her water-butt for that of 
a new-bom infant, and had stvaightway 
given her only female domestic in charge 
to the civil authorities. 

But Mrs Pipechick was much scandal- 
ized by this unwelcome reminiscence of 
her brother's, saying, that his anecdotes 
were worthy of his associates. And she 
incontinently swept out of the room with 
much clashing of metal and rustling of 
raiment : in fact, to any ghost tired of its 
haunt, and anxious at the same time that 
the traditional business should be properly 
conducted in its absence ; to any spectre, I 
say, desirous of eflFecting an exchange, Mrs 
Pipechick would have been invaluable. 
So, as she ascended to the upper regions, 
and Brian was encasing himself to front the 
outer fog in the sub-hall, it occurred to the 
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great Mr Sudgrove that the cooKng process 
of expectation, which is salutary in inspir- 
ing one free-born Briton with a due appreci- 
ation of an equally never to be willingly 
enslaved individual's importance, had been 
sufficiently prolonged. So he condescend- 
ed to stroll towards the library and to 
relieve the suspense of Gilbert Noyes. 

Grilbert Noyes was an attorney of Fish- 
street Hill, and legal keeper of the con- 
science to Miles Sudgrove. Thickset, 
rather under the average height, corpulent, 
close-shaven ; a man of rule and system ; 
his complete suit of black reproachless of 
any flue or dust-speck. His age anywhere 
between fifty and sixty. A moist eye had 
Gilbert Noyes ; a kind of man you would 
hand the port wine to at dinner. A sort of 
cross between a family doctor and a dis- 
senting minister in his general effect. A 
broad-brimmed hat in hand, and a gold 
chain and two or three chameleon, seals 
complete his portrait as he stood in the 
library at Sudgrove's. 

VOL. I. 2 
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^I shan't apologize for keeping you 
waiting, as you must know by this time 
what calls I have upon my time/ began 
Sudgrove on entering. 

* My time is perfectly yours, sir/ re- 
plied Noyes composedly. 

^ Then we'll get to work. Here, bring 
yourself a chair up here. Where had we 
better begin ? ' proceeded Sudgrove. 

* Your late brother, Mr Sudgrove, and 
my respected client — ' said Noyes. 

^ One moment, Noyes,' interrupted Sud- 
grove, ' let us take all for granted anterior 
to my brother's death, as much as possible. 
I'm a family man, you see ; and there was 
so much unpleasant, so much of what I 
may describe as uncomfortable, in my 
brother's private aflFairs, that you will ex- 
cuse me explaining myself further.' 

' I will touch on those delicate points,' 
pursued Noyes, ^no instant longer than 
business demands. They shall not, trust 
me, be probed a grain of an inch more 
deeply than is required to prevent vague- 
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ness. Starting, then, with your brother's 
intestacy nineteen years back, under which 
you inherited, in round numbers, some- 
thing under two hundred thousand 
pounds.' 

^ What's the need of going into that ? ' 
cried Sudgrove, testily. 'It's no use 
shouting out what a man's worth : there's 
that fellow GoUand might be hanging 
about. The whole tribe of servants go 
listening in every comer.' 

' Pardon me, Mr Sudgrove,' persisted 
Noyes, little moved by his client's petu- 
lance. 'I was compelled to state the 
amount, as I wish, as it is in fact my duty, 
as your legal adviser, to put clearly before 
you one not very agreeable fact.' 

Sudgrove stared at the man of law with 
a slowly reddening face. 

'Meaning,' Noyes concluded, 'merely 
this, that at your brother's death your 
own private means then, as compared with 
what came to you from him, were, I regret 
to say, comparatively trifling.' 
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' Well, sir/ demanded Sudgrove, ^ and 
what of that ? I don't deny the fact, but 
I can't compliment your good taste in re- 
minding me of it so abruptly. My com- 
mercial ventures had not yet arrived at a 
remunerative stage. Every trader's few 
first years are a dead loss to him.' 

^ My profession compels me often to be 
disagreeable,' said Noyes. ^ It's rather rude 
in a dentist to pursue the operations of his 
trade, but you must go to him all the same.' 

' Proceed, Mr Noyes,' answered Sud- 
grove^ with a stiff bow and a wave of the 
hand. ' You are plain-spoken, Mr Noyes, 
but I suppose I must tolerate you in the 
light of a legal anatomist.' 

^Completely so; a most consolatory 
view of me,' smiled Noyes. ^ Now I pass 
to yom' late brother. His business throve 
stupendously from the first. To the day 
of his death I don't believe he failed in 
a single important venture,' proceeded 
Noyes, with a touch of malice in his voice. 

Sudgrove fidgetted about in his chair, 
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and growled out something about its being 
all a matter of luck. 

But Noyes went on without heeding 
his interruption. ^I remember Bailiruff, 
Q.C., saying once, he attributed your bro- 
ther's prosperity to his having more ima- 
gination than the ruck of city men. ^^ That 
man keeps his ledger none the worse for 
knowing a thing or two beyond it," he 
remarked to me one day, and Bailiruff 
generally hit the point in a case.' 

^ I don't see what a straightforward 
man of business wants with imagination,' 
muttered Sudgrove, drumming with his 
fingers on the table. 

Noyes enjoyed silently but none the 
less the ex-merchant's jealousy of his dead 
brother. 

Noyes went on, ' There was not a more 
accomplished Italian scholar, I have reason 
to believe.' 

^And much good Italy and Italian 
accomplishments did him,' interposed Sud- 
grove, triumphantly. 
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^ Alluding to his domestic relations ? ' 
asked Noyes drily. 

* I allude/ resumed Sudgrove in a heat, 
^ to a small suburban establishment of his 
which might be in the Italian fashion; 
indeed, I have reason to know it is, but 
it's not my fashion. I may not be accom- 
plished, but I'm satisfied with the deca- 
logue. I never knew any good come yet 
of imitating foreigners.' 

' She wasn't a bad conducted girl and 
behaved very fairly,' mused Noyes, as 
though to himself, ^ I wonder he left her no 
provision, but I wonder more that he made 
no will.' 

^ I ceased twenty years since to wonder 
at any vagary of my brother Turner's,' 
persisted Sudgrove ; ^ when a man takes to 
Italian literature can you expect anything 
rational of him ? The worst of it is that 
^^y hoy Brian has a maggot or two of the 
same kind, literature or something — not 
Italian yet, thank goodness, but he may be 
led on into it in time, so I keep him low 
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in his funds to avoid his breaking out into 
Italian villas. 

^ The point we were on,' urged Noyes, 
^ was the strangeness of Mr Turner's leav- 
ing no will. You explain this, as I under- 
stand you, my good sir, that he, being 
partial to foreign tongues, would fall also 
into the habits of foreigners, who are as a 
class unsystematic and unsatisfactory, and 
therefore a priori likely to be addicted to 
intestacy. Do I follow you rightly, sir ? ' 

^ You have re-stated my sentiments with 
great precision,' admitted Sudgrove ; ' and 
I should like to know who is going to con- 
tradict them ? ' 

* Nothing is further from my intention, 
I assure you. But still you remember a 
hint in that private letter of old Comper's 
which we came upon among Mr Turner's 
papers ? ' said Noyes. 

*You insist on raking up everything 
peculiarly disagreeable to me this morn- 
ing,' fumed Sudgrove, ^ but what of that 
letter? it was written to Turner, not by 
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him. Suppose Tom, Bill, or Hany, wrote 
to me, that they believed it was my inten- 
tion to build a new wing to the Foundling 
Hospital, would my administrators be 
bound by that ? ' 

^ That is wide of my meaning,' protest- 
ed Noyes ; * the letter is merely curious, 
and does not pass a sixpence. Still, I sub- 
mit, it is fair evidence of an intention, 
which never went beyond an intention, on 
the part of Mr Turner to provide for Mrs 
Baker handsomely. Your brother's letter, 
missing of course, to which this is the 
reply, must have said this in so many 
words.' 

^ But this precious correspondent, who 
is so ready to suggest the beauty of rob- 
bing one's relatives, to place the worthless 
in luxury, has only the face to sign his 
initials,' retorted Sudgrove. *You refer 
these to Theodore Comper.' 

^ Common enough, if one intimate 
friend writes to another,' suggested Noyes. 
' I wonder you never tried to trace out any 
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more evidence among Mr Comper's letters. 
His son would have allowed you easy access 
to them.' 

* I foresaw only a wild-goose chase/ 
remarked Sudgrove. 

' Possibly you are right/ returned 
Noyes with an air of sudden conviction. 
' I suppose you never knew what became 
of Mrs Baker ? ' 

^ I am hardly likely to be in communi- 
cation with a person of that stamp/ said 
Sudgrove with a virtuous shiver. 

* The last person in the world/ pleaded 
Noyes, unable to repress a slight smile. 
^ But we have dwelt long enough on these 
painful family matters. I shall require 
your power of attorney at the bank to- 
morrow. I need not trouble you with an- 
other interview for that. You shall receive 
it through the post.' 

^ But what on earth has made you harp 
upon Turner Sudgrove and his doings so 
strenuously this morning ? ' asked Sud- 
grove impatiently. 
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^ Simply this, my good sir/ suggested 
Noyes. ^ To-morrow, acting under your 
commands, I sell out a large amount of 
stock to buy this Orpwood estate you have 
set your heart upon. Was it not so ar- 
ranged between us yesterday ? ' 

^ Unquestionably.' 

^And this stock is derived from your 
late brother's fortune.' 

^So you reminded me before,' admit- 
ted Sudgrove, wincing. 

^ And why have I reminded you ? ' pur- 
sued Noyes. * Plainly that you may know 
exactly where you stand. Turner's in- 
testacy was singular in a man of his busi- 
ness habits. Agreed on all hands. Cer- 
tain moneys derived under that intestacy 
you propose to sink in land. Well, be a 
county magnate by all means if such is 
your vein. You fully realize, what that 
means, I apprehend. Your capital, which 
now brings you in three and a half or 
five per cent., will then return you one and 
a half or two per cent. You accept all 
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the amenities of tumbledown farms, half- 
thatched cottages, and pauper families.' 

* That's my own look-out,' said Sud- 
grove, curtly. * As for the margin of in- 
terest I shall lose, I have never expended 
my full income yet, and I can aflford it. 
Even could I not, that is no man's business 
but my own.' 

^Pardon me,' rejoined Noyes, *it is 
eminently the business of your legal ad- 
viser.' 

* Noyes,' continued Miles, * I won't be 
argued with in this cool manner ; I am a 
decided character. When I want an estate, 
I buy one. People know their own minds 
in the British islands. No facing one way 
and turning your head the other for me. 
By the way, I hired my land-agent yester- 
day ; I saw one going cheap, and knew I 
should want one, so I took him at first 
sight. No fumbling over testimonials. I 
know mankind. Don't talk to me. His 
name's Podster.' 

*T hope he'll do credit to your instinctive 
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preference/ murmured Noyes, dubiously, 
and with a spice of veiled sarcasm. ^ Has 
he been to an agricidtural college ? ' 

* Agricultural rubbish/ interposed Sud- 
grove, fiercely. * I should hope not. He 
knows better. He's been a bagman. 1 
tell you what, Noyes, we're making every- 
thing a deuced sight too scientific now-a- 
days. They'll be having colleges for 
ploughmen next. Give me the man who 
does a thing right without knowing why. 
They're Germanizing us. I won't be Ger- 
manized. We shall have the square cross- 
ing-sweeper seen to school every morning 
by the policeman. Pooh ! That's Proosia !' 

^ What is Mr Podster's remuneration ? ' 
inquired Noyes, scratching his nose with 
a pen. 

^ A hundred and fifty, and dirt cheap 
too,' replied Miles. * I shall send him 
down to Orpwood forthwith, to look about 
him, and feel his way a little with the 
farmers. Wouldn't it be a good plan, eh, 
Noyes ? ' 
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^My dear sir/ returned Noyes, with 
some asperity, ^ don't appeal to me. You 
have taken, or rather pounced upon, this 
Mr Podster, entirely off your own bat- 
Let us hope he won't play you any 
tricks.' 

^Confound it, Noyes,' blustered Sud- 
grove, ' do you want to choose my land- 
agents yourself? I suppose you had a 
cousin ready for the berth, eh ? ' 

^ I want my clients to exercise ordinary 
judgment in the conduct of their affairs,' 
suggested Noyes, coolly. 

*I won't be dictated to,' fumed Sud- 
grove. ^ If I chose to take an agent upon 
instinct, I suppose I can afford it. Now, 
look'ee here, Noyes : you've made yourself 
very unpleasant, and you've got your in- 
structions. Why should we prolong this 
interview ? ' 

' Then I proceed at once to complete the 
purchase of OrpwoodP' inquired Noyes, 
hat in hand, with an unmoved face. 

* Buy it out and out, I say,' insisted 
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Sudgrove, beating impatiently on the table 
with a paper-knife ; * let as little legal 
grass grow under your heels as possible. 
Bring me the papers to sign, and let me 
hear no more about it. And hark'ee — 
here, Mr Noyes — if you allude again to 
my brother Turner's Italian mode of con- 
ducting his domestic affairs, you and I 
shall fall out.' 

^ You shall be the legal owner of Orp- 
wood,' concluded Noyes, ^in less than a 
week. Good-morning.' 

Miles Sudgrove swelled himself out 
majestically, and folded his arms. * And 
good-morning to you, Mr Noyes. Be good 
enough to see my orders executed to the 
letter — mind, to the very letter.' 



-»^i^%^ 



CHAPTER II. 



GIVE THE BEARER ONE SHILLING. 




ESCENDING the doorsteps of 
Sudgrove, Noyes descended into 
the woolly* fog without. The 
square railings, and its scrubby lilac bushes, 
were barely visible across the road. The 
crossing-sweeper had deserted his post, hav- 
ing found that no foot-passengers would un- 
button theii* coats to search for a penny, 
but, anxious that no chance toll should 
escape, had sent his son to be his deputy ; 
and that urchin gat shuddering on a bound- 
ary-stone inscribed with some parochial 
hieroglyphics. This boy was too keen a 
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physiognomist even to ask Noyes for a 
penny; so he whistled defiantly as the 
attorney passed, as though he were a boy 
of independent fortune, and easy leisure, 
to whom the acquisition of coppers were a 
matter of supreme indifference. 

Noyes threaded his way eastward to 
Fish-street Hill. First, he wanted ex- 
ercise; next, to think over several points 
arising out of his late interview with Sud- 
grove; lastly, you got on nearly as fast, 
and much more safely, in such a blanket 
atmosphere of obscurity, on foot. 

Fish-street Hill is not a long street, nor 
an even one, nor yet to be described exactly 
as a quiet neighbourhood; for every one 
knows that the Monument and the Monu- 
ment-yard comes in about the middle of 
Fish-street Hill. A great place for games 
of marbles is this Monument Yard. Here 
the cheerful rustic excursionist takes his 
three-penny worth of tread-mill, and sees 
generally nothing but a substratum of fog. 
Then at the bottom of the Hill comes the 
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grimy church of St Mary Magnus. On 
one side are placarded exciting notices of 
the delights of Rosherville Gardens, Graves- 
end, and Southend, and the almost gratui- 
tous rates at which these blessed spots 
may be reached. On the other side the 
Medina oyster lures us. From just beyond 
comes the roar of London Bridge ; and the 
waggon-traffic, and the grinding of cabs, 
and the snorting of steamers, and the 
myriad modulations of the cockney voice 
divine, do not exactly make Fish-street 
Hill an island of repose from the bustle of 
humanity. 

Reaching Fish-street Hill in due course, 
and singling out a door with his own name 
and calling engraved on a square brass 
plate and surrounded by a wreath of some 
twining vegetable of indefinite species, 
Noyes apparently hesitated between a bell 
labelled office and one marked house^ but he 
compromised the matter by inducting him- 
self with his own latch-key. The ground- 
floor, in fact, of this residence was given 

TOL. I, 3 
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up wholly to purposes legal, but in the first 
and second floor Noyes became a family 
man; here the soft and seductive Selina 
Noyes wove her sweet toils of vase-mats 
and antimacassars ; here stood her maiden 
piano ; here lay her novel half cut through 
by her fair hand ; here she indited pink 
notes to her lovely associates still un- 
emancipated from the bondage of Miss 
Polisher's Brighton academy, whence she 
had emerged a year since to destroy the 
peace of attorneys' clerks. An indefinable 
sense of feminine occupancy, a medley of 
articles of no assignable use to eyes male, 
an atmosphere like that of pastilles, and 
the impossibility of moving about without 
knocking down or colliding with some- 
thing, marked the boudoir of Selina Noyes, 
and this daughter was the only weak point 
in the mental armour of the wary attorney. 
^ papa, what an age you've been ! ' 
she exclaimed as he entered, rushing ef- 
fusively to kiss him, and overturning one 
screen, one work-box, and a music-stand. 
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Rather pretty was this Selina ; rather 
rattling, and loud, and irrepressible ; con- 
scious, and showy, and gushing ; with too 
little expression in her features, and too 
much expression in her manner; impuls- 
ive and emotional, with no depth or 
steadfastness; with glossy light ringlets, 
a rather snub nose, and a chin and Kps a 
turn, too full ; good teeth, which she would 
make too much of, and a complexion 
which somewhat atoned for her irregularity 
of features. 

' And how goes it with this romantic 
little lady to-day ? ' asked Noyes, seating 
himself and drawing her towards him. 
^ Are we to be treated with another fit of 
hysterics presently, my dear ? ' 

^ I have cried so all night/ said she, 
^ my eyes were quite sunken this morning. 
But I shall soon grow hideous at this rate, 
and you'll have a great, ugly old maid of 
a daughter, whom you'll never get rid of.' 

^ Meanwhile the fascinating Vincent,' 
continued Noyes, laughing, ^ distracted by 
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the increasing ugliness of his chosen, will 
rapidly forswear himself for a rich widow, 
and die in middle age under the influence 
of remorse and an overwhelmingly in- 
creasing family. Allow me to complete 
the tragic picture for you.' 

* How can you be so cruel, so absurd ? ' 
she pouted. 

* Just one question, my child,' pursued 
Noyes, more seriously ; * if you tease me 
into allowing this very silliest of aflfairs, 
that are always more or less so, how do 
you both propose to live ? I suppose you'll 
require mutton, and coal, and your clothes 
washed, and a roof (at least during the 
winter months), even in your school-girl's 
arcadia of married life ? ' 

^ Oh, but Vincent is so clever,' insisted 
Selina ; ^ he is going to become something, 
you know, and to turn out quite talented, 
and to make a great deal of money, and 
all because he is sincerely attached to 



me.' 



^ Rather a vague programme,' laughed 
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Noyes, ' though I dare say you believe in 
it implicitly. But weigh what this Vincent 
has done, before we soar in the airy re- 
gions of what he is to do for you, and it 
reduces itself to his earning eighty pounds 
a year as my clerk. More than this, my 
child, I doubt if he could get this else- 
where, had I not a motive in keeping him 
in my employment.' 

^Now we are getting mysterious and 
legal,' pouted Selina, with a shrug of her 
slender shoulders. ^ You will vex me next 
T^y SQ-yi^^g you have employed Vincent out 
of charity,' 

* No, my dear, I should not say that — 
at least entirely.' 

^ How guarded we are, papa. Well, 
then, is not the poor boy worth his miser- 
able salary ? ' 

* Fairly so, my dear; oh, quite suf-^ 
ficiently so. I don't grumble.' 

* Then what is wrong with him, except 
his want of money?' reasoned Selina, 
brightening up. 
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^ There's want of birth, my dear/ said 
the attorney drily. 

^ But we are not lords and marquisses/ 
protested she gaily. ^ We live in Fish- 
street Hill, and the milk-man calls each 
day at half-past three, and the muffin-man 
an hour after ; and I subscribe to a circu- 
lating library, and read about high people 
in fiction ; and you take me to Margate for 
a fortnight in the autumn ; and we haven't 
the ghost of a footman ; and, behold all, 
as the French governess used to say at my 
academy.' 

Selina was evidently recovering her 
animation. 

* Rightly argued,' Noyes went on ; ^ I 
am only an attorney in tidy practice, and 
you are only the said attorney's daughter ; 
but I can boast, at least, of two steady- 
going parents, who never dreamt of run- 
ning away fi-om their oflfspring.' 

* Poor Vincent I ' said Selina, relapsing 
into dejection. ^ But his father, he died, 
you know, all right, and never tried to get 
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away in the least ; and then his mother, he 
supposes, in the hurry and agitation of a 
second marriage — and I'm sure I should be 
agitated enough, even if I was to have to 
be married only once — ' 

* Quite overlooked the trifling detail of 
her having .a child abeady, and went to 
foreign parts, leaving no address,' con- 
cluded Noyes. 

* But that is not Vincent's fault. I 
should be none the worse if you were to 
run away from me, papa,' returned Selina. 

^ If you were comfortably married, I 
should fancy,' said the attorney in an 
altered voice, * that, my dear, you would 
be a great deal the better; since you 
would lose the bad influence of my world- 
liness and cynical humours.' 

Selina rushed at her father and kissed 
him vigorously. 

* There, there, my dear, that will do,^ 
he protested. ^ You have coaxed me, as 
usual, half over to your views. Mind, I 
promise nothing, and don't give a vestige 
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of consent as yet ; but I'll see this Vincent 
and talk it over with him, and possibly 
something may be done to set matters 
smooth. But mind, I bind myself in no 
respect, and don't expect anything.' 

^ Now you are a real darling of a 
father,' reiterated Selina, * and I don't 
believe you're one bit hard-hearted.' 

* I wonder what my oldest clients would 
reply to that sentiment ? ' muttered Noyes 
as he left the room, and descended slowly 
to legal terra firma from the airier and 
more romantic regions of his premises in 
Pish- street Hill. 

He opened a door in the entrance pass- 
age, the upper half of which door had been 
partially transformed into a window, and 
bore the word * office ' in chocolate-coloured 
letters. This "gave into the clerk's room, 
and beyond lay Noyes' own particular den. 
The advantage of this arrangement was, 
that importunate and unimportant clients 
were thus unable to penetrate to the inner 
sanctum, unless they slew first or overpow- 
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ered the clerk, to which lengths such gen- 
try were seldom inclined to proceed. 

This clerk was Vincent Baker, who now 
sat copying something from one parchment 
old and crumpled on to another new and 
shiny. Vincent Baker was about twenty, 
and Vincent Baker was good-looking, but 
a little spoilt by a seam in his upper lip, 
the result of a stone thrown by another 
boy. You may see any morning in Oxford- 
street fifty young English shopmen just as 
good-looking as Vincent Baker, and with 
much his expression and class of fea- 
tures. He was really dressed extremely 
well, considering what we have just heard 

his income to be. He would have passed 
muster very fairly in a club window in 
Pall Mall. I fancy the other clubmen 
would certainly have passed him as their 
equal until he began to speak. He had no 
difficulty with his aspirates, but six words 
would have been enough. But his slightly 
cockney pronunciation did not jar on 
Selina Noyes, fresh from her finishing aca- 
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demy. Girls are seldom critical about 
their first lover. Of course Miranda ac- 
cepted Ferdinand, having seen no one but 
her father and Caliban, when a season at 
Naples might have altered matters quite. 
Therefore Vincent Baker seemed to Selina 
Noyes an incarnate perfection and a visible 
Adonis. 

^ Have you done that release in the 
matter of the Comper Trusts, Baker ? ' in- 
quired Noyes as he passed through Baker's 
office to his own room. 

* This is the last skin, sir,' replied 
Baker. 

* Come into my room one moment, I 
wish to talk a certain matter over with 
you,' said Noyes, eyeing Baker narrowly. 

Baker coloured, and made a futile show 
of completing the nib of a pen before he 
rose from his office-stool. 

*You may as well shut both doors,' 
suggested Noyes. 

There was a strange mixture of serv- 
ility and effrontery in the manner of this 
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young man as he stood before his em- 
ployer. 

Noyes' first query was an unexpected 
one. 

^ Can you keep your temper, Vincent 
Baker ? ' 

* I hope so, sir.^ 

* So can I. Now, we'll begin. I sup- 
pose you know what's coming ? ' 

* I hope you will make all allowance, 
sir,' said Baker, with some humility. 

^You've been making love to my 
daughter,' proceeded Noyes. 

* I've no cause to be ashamed of that,' 
returned Baker, with some defiance. 

* I don't know that* How are you to 
keep her ? ' asked Noyes. 

* I mean to make my own way,' 

answered the clerk. 

* Does it strike you, that taking to 
yourself a wife, and running the risk of 
a large family, at one-and-twenty, will 
help you much to make your own way, 
as you call it ? ' 
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* I suppose you will do something for 
your daughter, sir ? ' 

* The deuce you do.' 

^ Not that I reckon upon it ' 

* Now, don't be a fool, Baker. Do you 
remember the circumstances of my send- 
ing you to school ? ' 

^ Not of myself, clearly, but perfectly 
from your account, sir,' said the clerk. 

* How you came into my hands as a 
boy of six — ^the queer letter of recommend- 
ation you brought with you? Must I 
recall all this again ? ' protested Noyes. 

^I would gladly see the letter again, 
and hear all you know, sir, about myself,' 
replied Baker, in an almost servile attempt 
at propitiation ; ^ not because I am un- 
grateful for, and need reminding of, your 
past favours— nor yet because I am fond 
of raking up the story of my mother's 
desertion of me. But it would be as well 
just now, when I shall either never see 
you again or be accepted as your possible 
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son-in-law, to go over the facts of the ease 
once more.' 

Noyes nodded thoughtfully, and un- 
locked an iron safe in the comer of the 
room. Vincent followed his movements 
with greedy eyes. From one of its inner 
compartments Noyes produced an untidy- 
looking sheet of note-paper and a large 
straggling envelope. Both were tied toge- 
ther with a piece of red tape, and carefully 
docketed. 

^ This was your testimonial on entering 
public life,' said Noyes, smiling. * There, 
take the envelope first, and read its ad- 
dress. What are you waiting for ? ' 

* For Mr Noyes, Esquire, the Lawyer 
of Fish-street Hill.' Here Baker paused. 

^ Finish it up ; don't be ashamed, man,' 
cried his employer. • 

^ Please give the bearer a shilling for 
his dinner at oncost.' 

Baker concluded with a blush and a fit 
of coughing. 
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^ So far so good/ proceeded Noyes, 
much amused. * Now for the enclosure.' 

Baker read aloud the subjoined docu- 
ment : 

* Mr Noyes, Sir, 

^ This boy the bearer and six is age 
his, wos left on my hands to nurse by Melly 
Baker. I beleve you knowd her, but not 
so well as the other one, still see her you 
must ha done. Melly is married a wine- 
trade, and goed in a hurry to forrin parts 
to grow it, an never said a word to me as 
most ungrateful, or cast a thought upon this 
blessed innocent behind. Wich innocent 
it were as now is growd to six, and no 
remittince ever since have come, nor come 
it will. Can nothink be done for the boy 
and. ease a widder woman nigh bedriden, 
knowing you wos in the confidentz of some 
near to her who are no more. 

^ yours to remain 

^Letty Panniees. 
^ (Post skipped.) 
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^ Is errands can be cast agen his vittal. 
And offices and such in general has boys 
to run.' 

Baker handed back the document to 
Noyes, who returned it to its pigeon-hole, 
and brought to the safe door with a loud 
emphatic bang. 

* It's hard to bring this up against a 
man now, you know,' stammered Baker 
apologetically. 

* I make no comment,' smiled his mas- 
ter, ^ I produced this at your own desire.' 

^ Still when a fellow is in a tender state,' 
Baker protested, speaking of himself like a 
dressed chicken, * he's apt to mind more, 
you see,' persuaded Baker. 

^ Well, never mind that now,' resumed 
the attorney, ^ let me conclude your story 
in a few words. I did want an errand boy, 
and put you in as such. Mrs Panniers, 
authoress of the lately perused effiision, 
died three months after you came to me. 
Miss or Mrs Baker, give her brevet rank 
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by all means, has never turned up since, 
and never will do, unless there's something 
to be got.' 

^ It's hard in you to be down upon the 
mother of a cove in a condition bordering 
upon, you know, as I said before I was,' 
interposed Baker with some vagueness. 

* I ain't so hard on her as she was on 
you,' laughed Noyes. 

^ However, we must get on with our 
narrative: you hung about the office, did 
odd jobs, and picked up legal scraps, till 
Nobbireach, my old clerk, had a fit. I 
then made shift to put you into his place, 
though I had to do a deal of mere clerk's 
work myself for the first few months of 
this new arrangement.' 

^ Some things won't stick, you know, 
at first,' remonstrated Baker, ^however a 
man may grind his brain to pieces to keep 
tight hold of them, they will slip out in 
nature.' 

* Well, my clerk you have remained at 
a steady rise of salary,' rejoined his em- 
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ployer, ^ which brings us down to the 
present day, in the present year of grace, 
when you, with the antecedents I have 
just stated, very graciously offer to take my 
daughter off my hands.' 

^You twist a thing in and out so 
against a chap,' hesitated Baker ; ^ I didn't 
mean to place myself in such a light, and 
it's too bad that things should be made to 
look as if I meant to situate myself in that 
respect.' 

^ I don't complain of you. I merely 
put the case,' said Noyes. 

* May I ask one question, sir ? ' hesitated 
Baker. 

* Half a score,' replied his master with 
vivacity, ^ so as it don't trench on pro- 
fessional confidence to answer them.' 

^ Is the name of my father a privileged 
communication ? ' inquired Baker nerv- 
ously. 

* Hum, well, it's only a guess of mine 
who your father was,' said Noyes, ^and 

VOL. I. 4 
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then he wasn't a legal father, you know, 
ehP' 

^ So I supposed, indeed, so I feared ; 
yet might I ask his name of you ? ' 

^ He's dead long since, and his kith and 
kin hate the very name of your mother. 
There's nothing to be got by your know- 
ing. Take my word for that,' urged 
Noyes. 

^ Still a man would like to know, you 
know.' 

^ I've not a scrap of right to tell you — 
my guess. Why don't you apply to your 
mother?' suggested Noyes. 

' You are mocking me, sir. This is 
unfeeling in the present wounded state of 
my affection with the indelible image of 
your daur — ' 

' There, that will do,' interrupted the 
attorney, ^we know all about that. But 
seriously, if you really wish to recover this 
mother, which seems to me like wishing to 
tie afresh a log of extra magnitude about 
your neck, advertise. The Tmes circu- 
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lates all over Europe. Word it to look 
as if there was money to be got, which 
there isn't, not one stiver, and, if I know 
the old lady, it will draw her like a load- 
stone. But I advise you to let well alone. 
She never cared for you. Why encumber 
yourself with her ? Be sure, if she does 
appear, good-bye to a large slice of your 
quarter's salary.' 

^ I will think all this over,' murmured 
Baker, ' and now, as to the fondest idol — ' 

^ Now look you here. Baker,' pursued 
his employer, * these are my terms, trans- 
gress them by a hair's breadth and all 
compact is at an end between us. I shall 
begin handsomely enough. First, I mean 
to raise your salary twenty pounds.' 

Baker murmured that such conduct 
was well worthy of the father of his adored 
one and impossible in any one else's father. 

^ Next, you two must wait a year and 
see if you both remain in the same mind.' 

Baker here suggested that ages were 
too short to try his constancy, but that 
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hours were too long if separated from 
Selina ; which he considered on the whole 
so remarkably neatly put that he proceeded 
to say it again. 

^ Last; you give me your word to take 
no decisive step in the mean time without 
consulting me.' 

To this Vincent Baker agreed effusive- 
ly, hoping at the same time that a trip to 
a tea-garden once a week, the stuffed 
animals in the British Museum, or even an 
occasional penny-steamboat, might not be 
regarded in the light of anything decisive, 
weather permitting. Having been reas- 
sured on these points by Noyes, he was 
duly told he might consider himself in the 
flattering position of son-in-law on ap- 
proval to his employer, but that there was 
to be no actual but only a tacit engage- 
ment as yet between the young people. 
These preliminaries having been arranged, 
Vincent Baker pleaded for ten minutes, 
* to inform the idol just overhead that the 
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clouds of suspense had been pierced by the 
rays of auspicious promise.' 

Leave being duly accorded, Vincent 
Baker deserted his office-stool and dis- 
appeared upwards to the regions of ro- 
mance. Noyes meditated a few moments 
after his departure. 

* I expect Fm an idiot/ he mused, * to 
give in to this boy-and-girl nonsense. Yet 
marry she must some one soon enough, 
and better to this one than any other, for 
I need not lose her in this case. I should 
be very solitary if she went clean away. 
Now, this suitor of hers is weak, and 
rather silly, but he is wholly under my 
thumb from fortuitous circumstances. I 
can mould him as I please, and make sure 
he won't ill-treat her. It will be an in- 
crease of expense, but then I have so 
seldom indulged myself in a luxury like 
sentiment that it is venial to be a fool this 
once.' 



CHAPTER III. 



A SENSITIVE WOMAN. 




IRETTY Clara Gow sat reading 
Goethe in another drawing-room 
in Russell Square. She was pale, 
sad-looking, thin, with large expressive 
eyes, and a general air of desolation about 
her. We said ^pretty' Clara Gow, yet 
perhaps she was not pretty after all. The 
neighbours were divided on this point. 
Those who denied her prettiness most, 
somewhat damaged their cause by the very 
vehemence they felt it necessary to em- 
ploy. Therefore, pretty Clara Gow let it 
remain written. Candour is preserved by 
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the admission that some folks took another 
view. 

Clara Gow was twenty-three ; her hus- 
band, Stephen Gow, was twice her age, 
with years to spare on the wrong side of 
the account. Well, he was not sixty, and 
such a general statement is the most 
charitable to Stephen. Let us for the sake 
of pretty Mrs Gow abstain from inquiring 
how far short of sixty he actually was. 

Clara had given her husband his break- 
fast, and made his tea. Clara had seen 
him off to the city. He passed the hours 
of daylight as a Colonial Broker. He 
would return at seven, and Clara would 
sit at the head of his table, either tete-a-tete^ 
or in the presence of other colonial brokers. 
She was alone all day and read much. 
After dinner, if Stephen had no brother 
brokers about him to keep him wakeful, 
he generally slumbered. Then to bed at 
eleven. So had it been any day of the 
last six months, so would it be every day 
of the six months to come, so might it be 
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for years again beyond these. So Mrs 
Gow read her Goethe, and Carlyle, and 
many diluters of both for company. And 
the city men whom her husband brought 
to dinner pronounced her extremely dull 
and insipid ; and marvelled how Stephen 
Gow could have been caught in his ad- 
vancing years with so pale a face; and 
they wondered greatly at his infatuation 
past and present. 

For infatuated Stephen Gow undoubt- 
edly was, about his pensive young wife, as 
far as the term means anything, and as far 
as a man of very limited intelligence can 
be. Perhaps his never-ending solicitude 
about herself forged one of the heaviest 
chains of pale Mrs Gow's destiny. 

Women are notably perverse in such 
matters. Who knows ? Still Clara is not 
quite solitary in her husband's city hours. 
She expects some one this very morning. 
She would hardly look out across the 
square from her Goethe so often, if her 
observations were purely meteorological. 
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Her windows only command a section of 
railings, a black mass of twigs, Francis of 
Bedford in bronze, and our friend the 
crossing-sweeper. Yet even he gave her 
food for speculation to-day ; and as Brian 
Sudgrove arrives soon afterwards, she puts 
this trivial puzzle to him quite as naturally 
as she had confided many graver ques- 
tions. 

^ I cannot for the life of me,' she began. 
*Now, don't laugh at me, Brian, for it 
really harasses me, to master or explain 
the principle on which our square crossing- 
sweeper's dog is absent on certain days.' 

* Bad days away,' suggested Brian. 

* No, he is here now.' 

^ Every other day,' smiled Brian, 
humouring her. 

* Can't be, he was here yesterday.' 
^ Perhaps dog is ill.' 

* He must be a great invalid, then, he 
is so often missing.' 

^ You silly Clara, I suspect after all the 
dog is a free agent, and follows his master 
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to his post or not just as he feels inclined 
on each particular morning.' 

^ Oh, that is a new light. Thank you, 
Brian,' she answered, quite seriously. 

^ So that now,' he continued gaily, 
^your researches are easier having thus 
shifted our ground, inasmuch as the motives 
of a dog are a less complex psychological 
study than those of a crossing-sweeper.' 

* You want to tease me, tiresome,' said 
Clara with a strange kind of half smile. 
Clara was entirely at her ease with very 
few people, and Brian Sudgrove was one of 
these. 

* I'll run out and ask the man,' pursued 
Brian ; ' fortunate that the phenomenon we 
are studying is so accessible. Now if it 
were a question about a star or a galaxy, 
— ^but here the expenditure of some odd 
half-pence — ' 

* I insist, sir, that you will do no such 
thing,' she cried, ^ why, the man will think 
you cracked, and perhaps he knows you by 
sight, and gossips with your servants, and 
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fancy what a text Mrs Pipecliick and her 
aide-de-camp Miss Van would make of it. 
How fond they are of preaching about 
your eccentricities already, and mine too, 
Brian,' she added sadly, * if it comes to 
that.' 

' Nonsense, Clara,' exclaimed Brian, 
* few things amuse me more than the kind 
of helpless idiot they please to represent 
me.' 

* Yet I have a presentiment they will 
do you harm some day. They seem to me 
two serpents always waiting their chance 
to sting,' she rejoined. 

* What sensible being ever regards their 
cackle ? ' he inquired. 

^ They might harm you about Helen,' 
or, she added hesitatingly, ^perhaps even 
about me.' 

* Fancy Miss Van's glee and my genteel 
sister's triumph if they chanced upon the 
Rainbird household ; and yet it may hap- 
pen any day — any hour.' 

' What follows then ? ' 
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^ Heaven knows ! Time enouo:h to settle 
that when it comes.' 

' Tell me some more about Helen/ said 
Clara abruptly. 

*No, I won't/ he returned, *it only 
vexes you.' 

' Only a very little, and when I feel 
more lonely than usual ; only the least bit 
when the cook has been tiresome, or the 
butcher's book won't come right; only 
when we've had a great commercial dinner- 
party over night, and I reproach myself 
with not having tried to look amused and 
to listen better. But when I'm quite my 
better self, you can't think how I like to 
hear about Helen,' returned Clara with an 
effort. 

* And how do the Roman Elegies get 
on ? ' inquired Brian, to change the sub- 
ject. * Are you beginning to appreciate 
their marvellous finish ? ' 

* Never mind Goethe this morning,' she 
answered in a tone of entreaty ; ^ you know, 
Brian, I have hardly any one to be anxious 
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about now, and I cannot see any light for 
you in the future about Helen.' 

^ You will map out beforehand exactly 
how everything is to occur/ he pursued 
gently. * Surely this is morbid. You will 
analyze everything. Even feelings and 
emotions, that can't be put down in black 
and white. You try to formulate the most 
evanescent fancies. Trust me, Clara, you 
only make yourself wretched by this over- 
indulged fondness for introspection.' 

' I know these reproofs are meant to do 
me good. Yet how can I change my na- 
ture? can I will not to feel cold, can I 
practise not to feel hungry ? ' she retorted 
with more animation. 

' And then to tell me that you have no- 
thitig to be anxious about ; why, you fret 
yourself to pieces with anxieties,' argued 
Brian. 

^ I meant to hQ pleasantly anxious about,' 
she cried ; ' my whole life is one tissue of 
unpleasant anxieties, beginning with my 
great one, which nobody knows but you,' 
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' And which I most earnestly entreat 
you to believe is pure imagination. By 
dwelling too long upon one thought you 
have invested it with the certainty of ma- 
thematical truth/ he explained. 

^ Have not the events of the last ten 
years borne out amply my persuasion that 
there is a fate against my own family ? ' 
persisted Clara. 

^ What household of any number can 
show a decade clear of all misfortunes?^ 
rejoined Brian. 

^ Must I run through the wretched 
catalogue again to convince you ? ' she re- 
peated. ^Ten years since there lived a 
thriving merchant, devoted to his wife, a 
wife who was wrapt up in her hus- 
band, and three healthy children. He posi- 
tively did not know what to do with 
his money. He was profuse and gener- 
ous, and consequently preyed upon by 
parasites.' 

' My dear Clara, you will only distress 
yourself — ' 
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^ No/ she continued, ^ it does me good 
to say these things out, and to you only 
can I say them. Well, time went on, and 
things still went merrily with Theodore 
Comper. One day he said to a parasite — 
the same venomous creature that watches 
me to this hour — '^ Snewing, I sha'n't have 
much to gain in the next world, shall I, old 
fellow ? I believe I'm the happiest man in 
England." Snewing replied to the eflFect 
that my father was not superstitious, at any 
rate, or he would not boast in that strain. 
My father laughed, and asked Snewing 
what he would give to be in his place. 
Snewing answered, ^' Upon my soul, Com- 
per, I envy you. I suppose, not being su- 
perstitious, you are not afraid either of 
other folk's envy." My father laughed, and 
asked him what he meant. ^^Oh," said 
Snewing gaily, *' an old grub of a fellow, 
whom I hired to teach me Italian, told me 
he was convinced I had the evil eye, which 
it seems is generally believed in in his 
country." ' 
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^ On whose authority was this convers- 
ation preserved ? ' asked Brian. 

* My mother's/ she returned, ^ as you 
shall hear. Six months after, my father 
was a bankrupt : worse than this, his credit 
was tarnished. A partner in the house had 
withdrawn large sums on the eve, and in 
the knowledge, of the calamity, and the 
creditors stoutly maintained that my father 
shared the fruits of this dishonesty. These 
rumours originated in one person — I need 
not name him.' 

^ I know the rest, indeed I do, Clara,' 
protested Brian ; * do spare yourself this 
catalogue of calamities.' 

^ They are soon said,' murmured Clara. 
' A few short words will catalogue a deal 
of heartache.' 

^ Your family history seems to me,' said 
Brian, searching the ground with his eyes, 
'a kind of cross between the stories of 
Polycrates and Croesus in Herodotus.' 

^Will you get them me in a transla- 
tion?' she asked, lowering her voice. 
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' For my part I always think of Schiller's 
'' Lay of the Bell." But then there was no 
enemy there ? Was this element supplied 
in your Greek stories? Was the catas- 
trophe brought on, or at least aggravated, 
by the presence of an active malevolence ? ' 

* Only so far as all three tales inculcate 
the necessity of worshipping Nemesis,' said 
he, leaning back in his chair. 

' We are becoming quite classical for 
Bloomsbury,' she returned, and broke into 
a very faint smile. 

^ I wish, Clara,' he resumed, ^ that you 
could dismiss all these idle fancies about 
Snowing. The man is worthless and 
frivolous, but as to any intensity of pur- 
pose, good or bad — There ! you can't 
convince me,' and he folded his arms in 
emphatic incredulity. 

' Hear out my dreary narrative, bare 
facts and dates without comment,' she pro- 
tested, with a significant shake of the head. 
' Within one year of our failure my father 
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was dead, broken in health and credit. I 
was at school abroad ; Mr Snewing volun- 
teered to bring me the news. How he 
revelled in the mission of announcing 
disaster. My eldest brother, Hood, who 
had been doing so brilliantly well in a city 
house, that we hoped he would in time re- 
trieve our position, was about three years 
after struck down with paralysis into the 
helpless cripple he is now. Mr Snewing 
came to see him in bed soon after his 
seizure, and turned the nurse out of the 
room. She is confident, she heard him 
reviling the helpless invalid in the most 
opprobrious terms. Anyhow, my brother 
was greatly disturbed, and much worse 
when she re-entered.' 

^ My dear Clara, people so unconsci- 
ously intensify circumstances,' whispered 
Brian, *.that the natural petulance of a sick 
man, added to the nurse's irritation at be- 
ing turned out a little abruptly — ^for these 
ladies will not have their absolute sway 
one instant questioned — may together 
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have produced the dramatic scene you 
mention.' 

^ I have not finished yet/ she insisted. 
^ My mother, quite worn out with cares of 
the invalid, by her recent widowhood, by 
our darkening prospects, was one morning, 
a few years after, informed, that one of the 
creditors in our failure was willing to marry 
her daughter. She acted as she thought for 
the best, and Mr Gow and I were married. 
She joined my father, poor weary soul, soon 
after. So here am I, his wife. He is very 
good to me, and I have nothing to com- 
plain of; I get on well enough.' 

And here she paused for a little, and 
leant her forehead upon her hand. Brian 
would have wished to scrutinize her face 
narrowly, but she kept her eyes cast down 
upon the folds of her dress. 

^ My aversion,' she pursued, ^ was 
through the old fatality selected by Mr 
Gow as his best man, just as I feel con- 
vinced that the same black beast of mine 
will walk in a most correct attitude of 
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grief as one of the pall-bearers at my 
funeral/ 

^How can you be so morbid, so ab- 
surdly superstitious ? ' exclaimed Brian 
impulsively ; but lie added, with a rapid 
transition of feeling as he watched the 
effect of his reproof, ^Poor Clara, what 
trials you must have had, to have taught 
you this exquisite refinement of self-tor- 
ture.' 

* I have done now,' she said, with a 
sigh and a kind of scared glance behind 
her ; ^ except that the same evil creature 
watches me now day and night, sneers 
openly in all companies at my crippled 
brother, and is leading Fearon, my other 
brother, poor silly boy, into every kind of 
recklessness. Fearon, of course, will not 
credit one word of mine against his tempt- 
er, and so it goes on ; and to-night we 
dine with an overwhelming fortune in the 
Commission Agent line in Russell Square, 
and I shall meet five more fortunes and 
their respective five painfully genteel 
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spouses ; and there will be a good deal of 
heavy silver plate, and then we shall ask 
the commission agency to come to us, and 
we shall show him our silver plate — a 
weary life.' 

^ You know,' added Brian whimsically, 
^ that at the Roman triumphs a slave 
always whispered in the general's ear 
something about the uncertainty of life. 
Well, I should like at these Bloomsbury 
prandial triumphs to hire an undertaker to 
officiate as butler, and send him round 
murmuring, ^^ Remember the Gazette, port 
or sherry, sir ; remember the Gazette ; 
eighty-three names this morning; port or 
sherry or Marsala." ' 

^ You are caricaturing my eery fancies 
now with a vengeance, Brian,' she smiled. 

* Have I not almost a brother's right to 
do so ? ' he deiuanded, with a touch of feel- 
ing in his tone. 

*Do you remember, Brian,' she went 
on with increased eagerness, ' how the 
morning after our failure was known, you 
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and I, both children of thirteen, met in the 
square, and took counsel what was to be 
done? I mentioned that I intended to 
devote a coral necklace and a hair ring 
towards re-establishing our commercial 
credit, to which you added a silver school- 
boy's watch and a pocket-knife.' 
Brian pressed her hand. 

* I always like thinking of that day, 
Brian,' she proceeded, * because I am sure, 
judging by what we were to each other as 
children, it is quite natural, and not the 
least wrong, for me to feel such a necessity 
of seeing you now occasionally. Besides, 
since Helen became a new element in our 
confidences, I have been quite comfortable : ' 
but she hardly looked it. 

* No one has been so good to me, so un- 
selfish, as you, Clara,' he answered. 

^ And yet I have these miserable doubts 
at times whether Helen is good ienough for 
you, whether she is perfectly disinterested, 
whether it may not all turn out one great 
mistake. There, I have vexed you now,' 
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she inquired ; * I always do with my 
wretched forebodings.' 

* I never mind anything yow say, Clara,' 
he continued, * because you are good to 
me.' 

^ How tiresome you are,' she interrupted 
petulantly, ' talking about my being good 
and kind. It sounds so trivial. I can't 
help being so to you. It comes naturally. 
There's no credit to me in that.' 

^ You strange little woman.' 

*And yet — and yet — ' she hesitated, 
^ it's not all quite clear, or straight, or as it 
should be. Do you mind my speaking out 
to you ? ' 

' I never have minded it yet,' returned 
Brian, yet just a little nervously, and he 
thrust his hands into his pockets and 
stretched his legs out. 

* You are quite, quite sure — ' she pur- 
sued, eagerly watching the eflfect in his 
face of what she said. * Helen is, I know, 
of herself charming, and beautiful, and sin- 
cere, but then as to her people, Brian, eh ? ' 
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* I do not intend to marry them ; ' he 
answered, laughing: and throwing back his 
head. 

' Yet I cannot quite like them for this,' 
she went on, ^ I cannot quite think they 
are nice in allowing you to be engaged in 
this underhand manner to their daughter, 
or his daughter. I believe there's only a 
father. The mother is not Helen's own ? ' 

^ Why, Clara, this surely is even beyond 
your ordinary straw-splitting and motive- 
mongering, if I may coin so uncompliment- 
ary a term.' 

* Surely, Brian, no. It seems so left- 
handed to tell a girl, I will engage myself 
to marry you, but you are too much my 
inferior for me even to hint of such an en- 
gagement to my own family.' 

^ How you will always torture things 
into their most uncomfortable aspect.' 
Then, seeing she looked grieved, he add- 
ed, * Pardon me, Clara, it is I who have 
wounded you now.' And he laid his hand 
gently on her arm. 
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^ No Brian, at least — not much.' 

* You see/ lie resumed, ^ you put your 
alternative somewhat roughly like a pistol 
to my head. " You dare not own Helen," 
say you, "therefore you degrade her." 
I reply not at all; such alternatives are 
only plausible on paper. I would own her 
readily enough — to-day, to-morrow, this 
hour. But mark the result ; my father is 
furious, and like all furious parents instinct- 
ively grasps the readiest parental thunder- 
bolt, and stops the supplies, as the surest 
mode of bringing me to reason, and con- 
vincing me what is good for myself.' 

^ But Helen surely would not give you 
up for that.' 

^ Hear me out, Clara, and don't judge 
Helen. I upon this humbly claim as an 
isolated unit of the animal creation, not 
wholly unendowed with instinct, to know 
better what is good for myself than any 
other animated unit can do. Consequently 
I am obstinate, proud too, in a humble, 
diffident way ; so that I should resent this 
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simple and beautiful process of one animal 
— you see I glide again into natural sci- 
ence—bullying another by depriving a 
weaker creature of its daily measure of 
food, of its scanty allowance of bed-straw, 
an injury which would* prevent the weaker 
hypothetical animal from ever holding 
communication again with the more domi- 
nant vertebrate.' 

* Well, but you would be free, your own 
master, Brian ! ' she cried with animation, 
and searched his face earnestly for a re- 

piy- 

* Free as air, Clara,' he replied, ^ with 
every probability of having to subsist, for 
some time at least, on that noble and inex- 
pensive element. As far from Helen as 
ever. We should only exchange an en- 
gagement, now indefinite because my 
people object, into one postponed till the 
unknown period when I can reasonably 
hope to support her by my own efforts; 
and you know I have nothing but my pub- 
lic school education to fall back upon.' 



J 
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^ Stephen would make you a clerk of 
his, I know, to begin with ; I'm sure, if I 
asked him,' she replied. 

* Not if I were under the paternal in- 
terdict at the time,' he said gravely. ^ You 
remember Mr Go w* cancelled a coachman's 
appointment, because my father had in 
former years turned him away. He would 
not disoblige him for worlds. I doubt if I 
could venture here.' 

^ What can I advise you to do, my poor 
Brian ? ' 

Brian for reply whistled a few bars of 
^ Begone dull Care ; ' then he broke out 
vehemently, 

* The very question I would ask you, 
Clara. Do ? Eh ? Why let the world glide, 
I suppose. Live for the day happy in 
Helen's smile. Pray nightly for deliver- 
ance from sister Pipechick, Van, and do- 
mestic earthquakes generally. But mean- 
while don't trouble much about when such 
convulsions may come, or where. Cer- 
tainly we live in a Chilian region, where 
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they are likely enough, sooner or later. 
Let us hope it will be later. But if sooner, 
why Helen shall smile till it comes, and I 
continue to bore you with her perfections. 
Meantime let the sugar-boiler outwit the 
indigo merchant, and the sister-in-law plot 
against her brother-in-law, meaning Pipe- 
chick and me ; and that worthy Philistine 
my father try to change himself into a 
country gentleman ; which, by the way, 
is the last new breeze upon the surface of 
my domestic life ; while you and I, Clara, 
like the unfeeling old deities of heathen- 
dom, knowing we have neither power nor 
prescience enough to mend the world's 
perplexities ; why, we will let them 
mend themselves, while we accept perforce 
our destined slice of the universal evil, and 
grin and bear it as lightly as we may.' 



CHAPTER IV. 



A COUPLE OUT AT ELBOWS. 




[iHE decayed third-rate watering- 



place of Penshingle in Cornwall 
was not a lively residence on a 
rainy or a blowy day. Its products might 
be roughly classed, as saddled donkeys, 
bathing-machines, a circulating library, an 
insect-monger's shop, — for he dealt in no- 
thing but shrimps, and fish proper were a 
genteel fiction on his board — a bloated 
revenue-ofiicer, and half a dozen young 
ladies who took continual exercise. 

The lodging-houses were all to let, 
either in part, or in their entirety. They 
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were all shabby, and the horsehair chairs 
and sofas went asunder with strange and 
mysterious sounds, untouched by the de- 
luded stranger, who had begun in hope a 
fortnight's occupation of disappointment. 

Every old stager knew, that long ere 
that brief lease had run, he would sit like 
Marius among the ruins of his hired up- 
holstery, that he would in vain protest, 
that assuming the fault to be in him and 
not in the furniture, nothing short of a 
habit of steeple-chasing roimd his sitting- 
room could account for the universal de- 
molition ; whereas he would complain he 
was an elderly gentleman, touched in one 
lung, infirm, asthmatic, obviously incapa- 
ble of leaping tables and crashing through 
imaginary fences of fire-screens. 

But the dragon of the apartments would 
tell him sternly, that the last occupant of 
her apartments had paid for his damage 
without a murmur ; and he was a gentle- 
man, you could see that by his ways, but 
that she regretted to add, she had been 
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obliged to county-court the previous oc- 
cupant, and lie was a low sort, you could 
tell that by his meanness. At which fright- 
ful threat and disparaging implied com- 
parison, the unhappy asthmatic is fain to 
pay with precipitance, and vanishes a wiser 
man*. While the dragon by some mystic 
art peculiar to her tribe pieces together 
the shattered wrecks, and again spreads 
her toils, and hangs up her card, to attract 
other victims to their ruin. 

Yet as we see in the series of the 
animal creation, the most voracious animals 
are in their turn the victims of other 
animals even more predacious than them- 
selves ; so our good dragon of sea-side 
lodgings would do well to look twice at the 
pair, whom we now find at breakfast in 
one of the shabbiest of the shabby lodgings 
of Penshingle, before risking her rent and 
her extras in their hands. 

They were both about fifty, man and 
wife. She was, or had been, what gentle- 
men who hang about bar-rooms would 
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emphatically pronounce a fine woman. 
She was slatternly now and untidy, and 
had lost her figure. She had bold black 
eyes, a good upper face, and plenty of 
coarse heavy hair. Her mouth was coarse 
too and sensuous, and her cheek-bones were 
too high, her colour had faded into one or 
two patches of minute red veins, but the 
rest of her skin was very pasty. She now 
sat in a dirty bedgown and grey flannel 
petticoat, and looked like a rather hand- 
some Irish fish-wife. But though she was 
quite in half-toilet, her husband ate his 
breakfast ready dressed to sally forth ; a 
man with a good deal of decayed rakish 
dandyism about him ; something to look 
at now between a billiard-marker and a 
butler out of place and in indifferent cir- 
cumstances. As for the expansive gloss and 
arrogant joviality of the butler in a situ- 
ation that did him justice, just now at least 
Harvey Knoblauch had none of it, being 
extremely limp of feather, and deficient of 
resources, living that shy life of domestic 
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semi-siege, which courts the shade and 
stirs not rashly abroad till the twilight 
hour. Yet even in adversity Harvey made 
the most of his whiskers, and arranged the 
tenderly brushed ringlets under his napless 
hat. Time had thinned them at the top, 
but Harvey thanked Providence that out- 
of-doors he was ^qual to many a young 
man still. 

It was an untidy meal and an untidy 
room. Even in the intimacy of the do- 
mestic circle a pot of shaving-soap, with 
tlie lathery brush left in it, is rather too 
degage an article to flank the butter on 
the breakfast-cloth. Neither need Mrs 
Knoblauch have arranged her plaits above 
the teacups, or absently used the quartern 
loaf as a pincushion for her hair-pins when 
both her hands were occupied. It did not 
improve matters when Mr Knoblauch lit a 
bad cigar, and expectorated at intervals, 
with, no doubt, the best intentions of reach- 
ing the fire-place. 

Harvey puffed and puffed, and Mrs 
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Knoblauch brushed away assiduously at 
her back hair, till Mr Knoblauch gave 
liimself a shake at the conclusion of the 
meal, and passed his fingers through his 
greasy ringlets. ' Which brings me back,' 
he exclaimed suddenly, Ho what I said 
ten minutes since, that we are again in a 
position suflSciently ridiculous if it were 
not so disagreeably embarrassing.' 

Mrs Knoblauch started at his launch- 
ing out so suddenly, and casually dropped 
her comb into the milk-jug ; quickly and 
quietly rectifying this trifling occurrence, 
she rejoined, 

^You see, Harvey, it's nearly two 
months since we last moved, and six weeks 
is our usual time. We have held out 
pretty well, considering.' 

^ Humph ! Fairly well. Oh quite so. 
Still we weigh anchor to-morrow night,' 
he insisted. 

^We get away our goods much as 
usual?' she inquired in a matter-of-fact 
voice. 
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^ I like to vary the programme always 
a little/ he replied with the meditative air 
of a man of genius. ^ We'll arrange details 
when I return from the library. Let me 
see, part of our traps can be sent off to-day 
in a hamper directed to my supposed re- 
lative, the Earl of Isinglass, to be left for 
12 hours at Pointer's Ferry Junction in 
case it should be called for, and, if not, 
forwarded direct by express to Isinglass 
Castle, It's a mere sketch at present,' he 
added, waving his hand, depreciatingly, 
at an imaginary work of his own, ^ but it 
will fill in nicely, and give our landlady 
that reliance in her fellow-creatures which 
her character is so sadly deficient in. 

* You see we have actually paid for so 
extremely little,' suggested Mrs Knob- 
lauch, with a meaning smile. 

* I regret to say, my dear Melicent,' 
he returned, dropping his voice to a de- 
risive sneer, * that extremely little, of the 
short-comings of which I am painfully 
conscious, is all the colour of our money 
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that the restless Miss Pilbeam, our land- 
woman — ^not lady such as she — and the 
remainder tradesfolk of this good marine 
city of Penshingle are ever destined to 
see.' 

Knoblauch chuckled softly to himself 
at the drollery of this proceeding for a 
few minutes. He had excellent spirits, 
Knoblauch had. The risk of detection 
acted on this noble nature quite as an 
agreeable tonic. He was not embarassed 
by a morbid over-scrupulousness of soul. 

' Is it not rather rash your venturing 
out this morning, dear ? Send the gal to the 
libery.' We endeavour to give a sample 
of Mrs Ejioblauch's diction. 

^ Personal application far the best,' he 
rejoined curtly. 

* Application ? for what ? I don't take 
you,' she echoed. 

^ For what ? Ha, ha ; excellent jest,' 
he roared, * a worthy mission — to borrow 
a single sovereign — I, Harvey Knoblauch, 
late of the wine trade, connected with 
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several high families — a paltry sovereign, 
a mangy coin of the realm. The noble 
associates of my youth now would hardly 
believe this. They always called me " the 
nob," or old *^ nobby." It was a play on 
my name. They had an exquisite sense 
of humour. They alluded also to my dis- 
tinguished appearance. Several of them 
were related to Baronets. Would they 
believe this now? No, Mrs Knoblauch, 
it would rend their manly bosoms.' 

^ Don't worrit yourself, Knoblauch,' 
pursued his wife, ^ no one dare say, even 
now, we have anything low in our man* 
ners. There's that Miss Pilbeam, the way 
she shuffles in with her book, not a crumb 
of breeding about her, so obtrusive, so 
very, very second-rate. She must come 
of a low family ; no one can say that of 
us.' 

* They have better not,' muttered Mr 
Knoblauch fiercely. ^ There is not a soul 
at this dog-hole of place, who is fit to asso- 
ciate with a gentleman who has known 
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better days. There is not a man of mj^^ 
figure about this place. They always, I 
mean the old set, called me a damned 
gentlemanly dog — rather emphatic, my 
love — ^yet, why should I soften or conceal 
it ? Forcible language and the best blood 
generally go together. The "set" were 
not afraid to express themselves. Why 
should they have been? There was a 
manner and a dash about them, which 
made any one thoroughly uncomfortable 
in their society who was not a high-bred 
fellow like themselves. Thus they kept up 
their selectness, though naturally much 
sought after.' 

' My dear,' interposed Mrs Knoblauch, 
^ hadn't you better be moving towards the 
library. We have plenty to get done, if 
we are to get clear of this place to-mor- 
row.' 

The good lady was aware that, once 
fairly embarked upon the tide of aristo- 
cratic reminiscence, Mr Knoblauch was 
heedless of the lapsing hours. 
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* No, Melicent, I will not go/ he re- 
joined, ^what is one peddling library to 
the consciousness of having seen life under 
remarkably gentlemanly auspices ? It 
would be unfair to expect of you, Meli- 
cent,' he added in a tone of gentle regret, 
Hhat full appreciation of Toop, Crippy, 
and Elcock, which can only come from 
having been privileged to mix personally 
in their amusements. No, Melicent, you 
never knew them. The loss is yours. I 
may say briefly, that whenever brought 
into contact with strangers, there was 
about all three an independence, an absence 
of any low wish to conciliate, which I 
have always remarked made them impos- 
sible to be overlooked in any society. 

^ Come, Knoblauch,' said she restlessly, 
* I'll mix you a tumbler of brandy and 
water, if you'll lose no more time in going 
to the library.' And she jingled her keys 
and moved towards a side-cupboard. This 
was a distinct bribe, as Mr Knoblauch's 
failings had made her, like a prudent 
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spouse, the necessary custodian of all 
ardent spirits about the premises. 

^ I consent to finish this off, though it is 
full early, my dear,' said Mr Knoblauch, 
and he did so, it is only fair to state, most 
expeditiously, ^that you may not be dis- 
appointed after pouring it out. But you 
know how seldom I touch anything of 
the kind. Almost the only point on which 
Coop and I, my second brother, my dear, 
did not take the same view ; for I am bound 
to say that Coop, though the most gentle- 
manly dog living, would come home most 
deucedly cut — .' 

^ Bother Coop,' interrupted Mrs Knob- 
lauch irreverently, ^I want to set about 
washing a few things.' 

* You're mentioning washing,' pursued 
he humbly, adjusting his hat with an ex- 
treme care that looked as if it might come 
to pieces in the operation of drawing it on. 
' Yes, I'm off, my dear, — ^but I'll just men- 
tion a pleasing trait of Crippy, who return- 
ing rather well on from a convivial oc- 
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casion — I think Elcock had just lost his 
father — severely punished a washerwoman 
about the face, whom he mistook for an 
undersized policeman. I believe a more 
spirited fellow never stepped than Crippy. 
Ah, those were days indeed.' 

And with a sigh Mr Knoblauch de- 
parted on his search for temporary accom- 
modation. 

Regarded from a short distance, Mr 
Knoblauch seemed a gentleman of free 
manners and easy means, as he strolled 
swinging down the marin^ parade. From 
a nearer view, the whitened seams of his 
surtout and bald shiny patches on his hat 
spoilt the general effect. He took his 
watch out furtively, for it was only a silver 
one; he weighed it once or twice in his 
hand, and then replaced it with an im- 
patient gesture. 

^ Bah,' he repeated in an injured tone. 
^ A benighted place this, not even a pawn- 
broker's shop ! ' 

Little Mr Clinch was dealing out a re- 
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distribution of battered seaside drift-liter- 
ature to the Miss Stalkers, the seven peri- 
patetic young ladies, as Mr Knoblauch 
entered. Old Brimeswiggle, a very gouty 
subject, sat growling over his morning 
paper in a recess of the circulating depart- 
ment. A thick-set, bull-necked old fellow, 
with short stubble-like hair, and a number 
of queer little fleshy knobs all over his face 
and forehead, which seemed there for no 
reason in nature whatever. A bristle-mer- 
chant was Brimeswiggle, on a short lavatory 
sojourn at Penshingle. He had come there 
because he had seen a marvellously cheap 
excursion train advertised from London, 
and he enjoyed taking it out of the rail- 
way to the utmost farthing. Him Mr 
Knoblauch accosted cheerily. 

^ My dear sir, I am pressed for time.' 
^Heaven be praised,' muttered old 
Brimeswiggle; he was not gregarious to- 
day, and the demand for brushes was 
quoted as rather slack, to the detriment of 
his then current frame of mind. 
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^ My good sir, I find myself in a most 
ridiculous predicament. Ha, ha, it is quite 
amusing— to think now!' 

And Mr Knoblauch laughed in a gay 
and airy manner. 

^ Humph,' grunted old Brimes wiggle. 

* Starting rather abruptly on my morn- 
ing stroll,' smiled Mr Knoblauch, with an 
air of insinuating carelessness. ^ You know 
the Crippy family, by the way, been in 
Norfolk since the deluge.' 

^ Can't say I do — ' returned Brime- 
swiggle, testily. *Whom do they travel 
for? What do they deal in ? ' 

Mr Kjioblauch was unfeignedly shocked. 

^ Deal ? my dear sir, really you embar- 
rass me. The Crippys deal in, or rather 
produce, only an unbroken succession of 
Baronets. My friend was the second cou- 
sin. I heard from him this very morning.' 

Old Brimeswiggle remained wholly un- 
moved by this tremendous announcement. 

*I suppose,' resumed Knoblauch re- 
turning to the charge, ^that something 
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confidential in his letter, which I am not 
at liberty to mention, must have made me 
more absent than usual. Mrs Knoblauch 
always says, " Harvey, you are always 
more careless, when you have just heard 
from your high friends." Indeed Mrs 
Knoblauch is right, though severe. The 
other day I left the tap running after get- 
ting a telegram from Toop — the Toops ot 
Punchtoby, you know. I accept the re- 
proach.' 

* If youVe left the tap running now,' 

sneered old Brimeswiggle with a most ple- 
beian coarseness, ^ you'd better cut along 
and stop him.' 

^ Sir,' gasped Knoblauch, now desperate, 
* it is not at present a question of the tap. 
In the natural and creditable emotion of 
liearing from old friends I sallied forth 
without my purse.' 

^ Run back and fetch him,' persisted ^ 
the brutally obtuse Brimeswiggle. 

^ Mrs Knoblauch is at present engaged 
in our drawing-room with a female ac- 
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quaintance. I would not willingly obtrude 
myself/ hesitated Knoblauch biting his 
nails. 

^ Send in the housemaid,' gurgled the 
bristle-merchant, and feigned complete ab- 
straction in his news-sheet. 

* I have it,' cried Knoblauch, seizing 
Brimeswiggle by the shoulder, Hhe very 
thing. How odd we never hit upon that 
before. You, my dear sir, shall lend me a 
sovereign.' 

^ Go to the devil,' ejaculated Brime- 
swiggle, much disturbed, and rose hurried- 
ly to his feet. 

* You will be sorry for this, Mr Brime- 
s wiggle,' frowned Knoblauch haughtily, 
and he struck an attitude. 

* I'm dashed if I shall,' mumbled old 
Brimeswiggle, and hobbled forth, we regret 
to say, cursing. 

But be it recorded of Knoblauch, that, 
like all great campaigners, he always made 
the best of his most disastrous defeats, and, 
noticing now that old Brimeswiggle had 
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forgotten his newspaper in his anxiety to 
escape, Knoblauch casually gathered it up 
from the table and dropped it into his side 
pocket, determined to mulct Brimeswiggle 
of his morning's murder-cases, if not of 
metal more attractive. 

So Mr Knoblauch again strolled back 
along the parade the gentleman of easy 
means and free manners, and bowed gra- 
ciously to the seven Miss Stalkers, who 
were still at their match of the greatest 
number of quarter-miles in a continuous 
succession of quarters of an hour ; and he 
quite patronized the coastguard, who seem- 
ed doubtful whether to touch his glazed hat ; 
but who compromised the matter by remov- 
ing it to scratch his head. And so back he 
came to home joys and Mrs Knoblauch. 

' That Brimeswiggle is a most truculent 
old ruffian,' he began, flinging himself into 
a chair. 

Mrs Knoblauch saw he had failed, and 
forbore to question him, like a woman of 
taot. 
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^ A grovelling plebeian, with no soul 
for sentiment/ he pursued. 

^ Law, Harvey/ she exclaimed, ^ don't 
rock yourself about so. It's a mercy it has 
not let you through already and injured 
your spine.' 

^ I wouldn't have that man's vulgar 
mind for all the bristles in the British 
crown,' murmured Mr Knoblauch abstract- 
edly. 

^ Jewels, Knoblauch, dear,' suggested 
his spouse. 

^ Bristles forsooth,' cried Mr Ejioblauch 
ironically. 

* There, never mind him,' she per- 
suaded. 

' He is beneath contempt,' concluded 
Knoblauch with the calm of a martyr ; ^ I 
did him out of his newspaper though, the 
old screw ! ' he added with a sudden and 
beautiful transition of feeling. 

^ Let's get to packing,' said his wife 
practically. 

' Let's have a read first,' said Knoblauch 
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yawning, and he settled himself in a com- 
fortable attitude and began a leisurely 
perusal of the bristle-merchant's journal. 

Mrs Knoblauch was vexed. * You mean 
me to do all as usual, Knoblauch, I per- 
ceive,' she demanded. 

' Damn it, give a gentleman ten minutes 
to improve his conversational powers with 
the leading events and the movements of 
the peerage,' he remonstrated. 

Mrs Knoblauch, with an impatient 
movement, snatched the paper from his 
unwilling hands. 

Some notice caught her eye as she took 
the paper to lock it up. It was her turn 
to be absorbed now. 

* My dear Melicent,' said Knoblauch, 
sitting with his hands upon his knees, and 
shaking his head dolefully, ^ it is a trying 
incident of our altered circumstances, that 
your manners are declining from that gen- 
teel feminine rigidity, which marked the 
young aristocratic widow — ^without encum- 
brances — among the dazzling throngs from 
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which I wooed and won her to this humble 
hearth/ 

But Mrs Knoblauch, unmoved by this 
touching appeal, uttered a startled ex- 
clamation, and let fall the newspaper. 

^ It's come at last ! ' she exclaimed. 
' Never mind old Bristles now. Knoblauch, 
look here ; ' and she raised the fallen jour- 
nal. 

Between pressing inquiries after a 
female pug, and the particulars of a stolen 
debenture, with trembling hands Harvey 
Knoblauch read as follows : 

* If " Melly " Baker, who knew one Mrs 
Panniers, of Boiling-walk Rents, Bermond- 
sey, and who is supposed to have married 
a person in the wine-trade, and since re- 
sided abroad, will communicate with the 
clerk at the office of G. Noyes, Attorney, 
Fish-street Hill, she will hear of something 
to her advantage.' 
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CHAPTER V. 

CUPID AMONG THE TOMBSTONES. 

fOMEWHERE in the cross coun^ 
try between Kilburn and Kensal- 
green, abode Samson Rainbird, 
artist in tombstones. Just where suburban 
London pulled up dead short into down- 
right country, had Samson set up his house- 
hold gods. A quarter of a mile to the left, 
and a rather greater distance to the right, 
of his residence, London had pushed on 
two great outliers of civilization ; and with 
pole and scaffolding, and half-built carcases, 
and lime-ponds, and increased atrocity in 
all neighbouring roads, London was biting, 
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like an ever-recurrent wave, continual slices 
from the edge of her margin-pastures. But 
some accident had split the wave of pro- 
gress just where Samson abode ; so it 
passed him seething by, on this side and 
on that, while he dwelt at peace in a little 
scoop of rurality on the edge of the great 
city, and sat under the shadow of his own 
fig-tree, in an almost literal sense, for a 
half-dead slirub of this kind managed to 
exist in red flannel ligatures, nailed to the 
side of his queer little house; only in 
respect of shade, it might be looked on as a 
decided failm^e. But Samson had hard by 
his borders a veritable haystack; the 
greatest cockney among haystacks this, 
and Samson was proud of it, and showed 
it off to visitors as the nearest bond fide 
haystack to Chg,ring Cross in the then cur- 
rent year of grace ; and the haystack was 
flanked by a pond with real rural ducks 
upon it. Talk of views and your Switzer- 
lands, and such — ^there is no view like a 
great city in the distance. How grand 
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the domes and steeples of that infinite pa- 
norama of life loomed through the vapour 
on a day of rainy drifting lights from 
Samson's half-garden— half-unfixed grave- 
yard ; and then, bounding it all, the faint 
chain of Surrey Downs, the spire of Rich- 
mond church, and even now and then 
Windsor Castle away to the right. 

And now for Samson's houKse and gar- 
den. A queer little stuccoed house with 
four Gothic windows, and a Gothic door- 
way ; but such Gothic, my readers. The 
Gothic idea refracted and distorted through 
vicissitudes innumerable, till it found refiige 
in the brain of a suburban architect, who 
straightway laid hand to brick and cement, 
and realized the thought within him in the 
bodily shape of Memoria Lodge, where 
Samson Rainbird abode. 

The garden was a long narrow strip in 
front, abutting on the public road, and the 
house retreated back at the end of it. This 
looked not unlike a grotto viewed above a 
vista of tombstones in all stages of inception 
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and completeness. For, it is useless mask- 
ing the fact, that, qu^ garden, the monu- 
ments spoilt it. It was an attempted 
compromise between horticultural and 
commemorative art, in which the former 
went decidedly to the wall. 

Across the face of the queer little 
Gothic mansion ran a frontlet of split black 
flints tortured into the syllables ' monu- 
mental works.' This was obvious to all 
literate comers from the road ; but if you 
wended your way actually up to the house 
door, and got there without breaking your 
shins over the varied trophies of Rainbird's 
skill, you might read on a brass plate, 
"Samson Rainbird, artist in tombstones." 
And, last, the tombstones themselves! 
What a glorious jumble of incongruities. 
What unsightly well-meant forms of sorrow 
making death more hideous than needs be. 
The lees of paganism, minus its redeeming 
instinct for shape and surface-beauty. The 
heartlessness of an infidel wedded to the 
sentiment of a vestry orator. And then 
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the inscriptions, too educated to be natural, 
and too ignorant to be polished. And then 
the symbolism, the irrepressible tea-um, 
emblem of respectable well-to-do sorrow in 
England, how it cropped up nnder Rain- 
bird's chisel. Now in half relief with a casual 
blanket half thrown over it, now in full and 
exact proportions perched upon a stumpy- 
column, still preserving its blanket, but 
perhaps a thought more undraped, to dis- 
play a button and some grooved work 
below it, forming the apex of the urn above 
mentioned. Or in the highest flight of half 
rehef commemoration a female form, some- 
thing between a washerwoman and a 
Roman matron, was adjusting the same 
blanket, which might be supposed to have 
been omitted in their first hasty erection 
of a tea-urn by the survivors, but that one 
of these, more thoughtful than the rest, 
had gone in her under-garments to re- 
medy the omission. And now and then a 
stony willow was thrown in, whose heavy 
branches wept so much and at such a peril- 
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ous angle, that how the slender trunk had 
not split up the middle long since was a mar- 
vel to the thoughtful ; there lay piled slab 
and headstone, square-box vault and entab- 
lature, gritstone cofl&n-shapes and railings to 
fence them, wall tablets with florid borders 
and ground tablets of coarser grain, and 
the normal inscribed milestone-shaped slab 
in great profusion, the least objectionable 
of all. 

Poor Samson merely copied the tradi- 
tions of gravestone-makers gone before 
him. No shadow of blame rested on him, 
because he turned out year after year repe- 
titions of the same old stereotyped deform- 
ities, the same blank pagan mannerisms ; 
his skilful hand could reproduce anything 
in stone almost to a hair, but Samson 
could not originate a single groining on 
a column for himself; and being a mere 
copyist, he had no more idea of aesthetic 
fitness than a stone-mason pure and 
simple. So he repeated what he saw in 
neighbouring cemeteries, and generally 
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chose the ugliest models when he wished 
to produce something more than usually 
elaborate. 

Now for the mai^ himself, a little dried- 
up creature with pepper-and-salt greyish 
hair, twinkling eyes, bushy eyebrows, a 
prominent forehead, a good many little 
wrinkling lines all round his upper cheek 
and temples ; a slight stoop in his walk, 
and about sixty years old. 

Mrs Rainbird is not so rapidly dis- 
posed of. She was aged about forty-seven, 
and not easy to describe. Shall we say a 
dissolving- view kind of woman, to try and 
convey our meaning ? Let us try to fix 
this evanescent Mrs Rainbird more in de- 
tail. A very faint-looking woman indeed ; 
you expected her to fade out entirely. 
Her countenance, at a short distance, 
seemed merely hurriedly dashed in, say, 
with the faintest and washiest water- 
colouring, and as if it might be washed 
away next moment. Her lips were so 
thin that there seemed no lips at all. 
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merely a short, narrow line, ruled hori- 
zontally across her lower face. Eye-brows 
she had none to speak of, only a little 
increased redness wh^re they would have 
been expected. Two little dots of the 
most watery grey eyes ; a pinky- white 
complexion; light brown hair, seemingly 
pink-tinged also ; this plastered across 
either temple, without the faintest wave in 
it. She had a little shiny, faint knob at 
the end of an unpronounced nose. This 
knob was like a half-imbedded marble, and 
she had a corresponding knob on her chin, 
and two little faint dimples in the centre of 
either cheek. To speak compendiously, we 
may sum her up as a woman of an unpro- 
nounced appearance. In dress she aflFected 
neutral greys and light blues. She had 
married Samson only fourteen years, being 
his second wife. They had one daughter, 
now about twelve. As you might expect 
from her physique, Mrs R. enjoyed ill- 
health; the saying was literally correct 
in her case, and indeed barely adequate ; 
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she positively revelled in her diverse ail- 
ments. But when she married Rainbird 
he had already one encumbrance, Helen, 
left him by his first wife ; and Helen, Mrs 
Rainbird's step-daughter, and, I suppose, 
our heroine, if we have one, was now about 
twenty. 

That this Helen was a very pretty girl 
is beyond all contest and denial. She was 
five feet seven in height, but had so finely- 
formed a figure that she looked nothing 
like it. She had such oceans of brown 
hair, quite simply plaited, and twisted up 
close behind. Her forehead low, with the 
hair flooding over it, and the shape of the 
head behind, were the very duplicate of the 
goddess on a Greek gem. Her nose was 
not quite straight, and a turn too short, 
her chin a little too full and pronounced, 
which is a common defect in female types 
of the classical period. Her complexion 
was lovely, pure waxen white and faint 
ivory rose. Have we been too enthu- 
siastic ? It is so difficult to describe the 
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heroine temperately in a novel. If you 
wanted a woodland nymph for a classical 
tableau, if a painter was in search of a 
model for Helen, if a sculptor wanted one 
for Olympias, snake-wreathed as Tenny- 
son drew her in his Palace of Art. it is a 
little curious to reflect, that in such an un- 
likely nook as the district between Kil- 
bum and Kensal Green, they might stum- 
ble exactly on the person they required, 
but were not very likely to search in that 
direction. 

So we will dismiss classicism and pro- 
ceed to make tea, seeing that in the Rain- 
bird parlour the clock-hand points to five 
in the afternoon. The kettle on the hob 
seems anxious to boil over, but has once or 
twice baulked itself, like some people who 
try to sneeze and just cannot. A pile of 
buttered toast lies duly compressed between 
two plates, and browned to a second by 
Kedge, a female of uncertain years, skilled 
in such preparations, and solitary Rain- 
bird domestic. Kedge, author of the 
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aforesaid toast, is scuttling in and out with 
Qups and tray, and tea-pot, and butter- 
prints. Martha Kedge is gaunt, raw- 
boned, impulsive, and faithful ; short in 
manner and a little short in temper, con- 
tinually hustling about, and remarkable 
for the prominence of her elbow-bones. 
Samson looks in a moment, head and 
shoulders only, in a dusty coat, and re- 
treats to change it. Mrs Rainbird glances 
in for a second, sighs heavily over the un- 
punctuality of servants, presses her hand to 
her side to denote something spasmodic, 
remembers something left behind, and 
thereupon fades away again. ^ Loo,' aged 
fourteen, bounces in, to see how things 
are progressing, comes into collision with 
Kedge and the water-cresses, and receives 
a plateful of water over her sleeves. Helen 
enters quietly, and begins to make tea. 
The other members of the household hur- 
riedly reappear, and shake down into their 
places, and there is high tea at Memoria 
Lodge. 
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^Chipping is dry work/ commenced 
Rainblrd. 

Helen replenished his cup. 

^ Thank'ee, dear. Two new jobs in to- 
day, Mrs Rainbird/ he continued. 

^ Are the relatives much affected/ ques- 
tioned his wife, ' any chance of their going 
into allegory P ' 

^Well, my dear, I don't expect there 
is,' he allowed quite good-humouredly, 
^ quite a paltry business, a mere infant, no 
virtues or nothing, name and date and a 
forget-me-not or two. They beat me down 
very hard and walked away several times.' 

^ I thought you were resolved to take 
no more of these infant orders,' remarked 
his wife with a shake of the head, ' I 
thought you drew a line at youths and 
schoolboys, except in case of old cus- 
tomers.' 

* They did put it partially on that 
ground, my dear,' went on the good- 
humoured little man apologetically. You 
remember that half-price damaged slab 
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with a cherub's head I let Mrs Ganny 
have as a friend for one of hers taken off 
with croop. Not a bad article, oh dear no, 
but the hair and plumage more slovenly 
that I could have wished — ' 

^And you had to let her work out 
half of that in mangling,' reminded Mrs 
Rainbird with a derisive snort. 

^ Precisely. Well, Mrs Ganny 's bro- 
ther-in-law is a navvy, and has been to the 
diggings. There he buried Mrs Granny's 
sister. She brings him to me, being grate- 
ful about the cherub transaction. Which 
is creditable to all parties, her being grate- 
ful, there not being any particular glut of 
that article in the market, my dear,' con- 
tinued the Kttle man cheerfully rubbing 
and nursing his knees. 

* Be cautious with them, Samson, I've 
an idea they mean to drop down on you 
somehow, if I may be allowed the expres- 
sion,' said Mrs Rainbird, shaking her fore- 
finger at him. 

^ I can so far go with you, my dear,' 
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he returned, putting his head on one side 
to consider, ' as to allow, that their present 
order is to say the least unusual, and not 
strictly speaking in the regular monument- 
al line at all. Besides, I really doubt my 

ability to undertake it/ 

' Rubbish,' ejaculated Mrs R., ^ the 
idea, your work not good enough for 
Ganny ! ' 

' My dear, allow me to explain — the 
muffin, Helen, thankee. The digger says 
to me, — quite uneducated, love, — '' I've 
left my old missis an uncommon way off," 
I quote his very words, " now, master, as 
far as a twenty-pound note will go, just 
you chisel her out as large as life for my 
setting-room." I told him I had never 
seen the lady, but he said he supposed I 
could copy her photograph, which he pro- 
duced. And when I still hesitated, he ex- 
claimed, '' Darn it, thee copy Mrs Granny 
then, and give her a more swollen nose and 
a droop in the left eye; for, excepting 
these, she were uncommon like her sister." 
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So I told them I'd turn it over — oh, I for- 
got one thing — they insist on my putting 
an ostrich feather on the head, quite an 
exceptional order, my dear/ 

^ Mere bedlam nonsense,' insisted Mrs 
Rainbird sternly, ^you don't tell me, you 
mean to demean yourself by touching i 
Send him to the waxwork-maker's, the fool.' 

^ Well, my dear,' returned Rainbird 
naively, ^ I don't like sending business 
away, as Dr Gloizer's bill is likely to be a 
heavy one this quarter, and Loo's day- 
school and music and extras — ' 

^ I wish my day-school were drowned,' 
observed Miss Louisa somewhat abruptly. 

^ I didn't expect you to cast my mite 
of medical attendance in my teeth, Rain- 
bird,' and Mrs Rainbird dissolved in tears. 

^ I didn't say, I wouldn't pay it thank- 
fully,' protested Rainbird, much abashed 
that his words could bear so brutal a con- 
struction. 

^ And mamma knows it too,' said Helen. 

' And it's useless wasting music and ex- 
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tras on me/ said Loo, taking up the tale, 
and overturning her tea-cup with her elbow, 
^ for a perfect fright I am, and always will re- 
main. You can't day-school me out of that.' 

^ But you've improved so much. Loo 
dear,' whispered Helen soothingly. 

But that young lady only gave a de- 
fiant snort, and, resisting all sisterly bland- 
ishments, exclaimed fiercely, 

^ Who takes me out for walks ? ' 

Helen could not help smiling. So Miss 
Louisa got the steam up more ; then added 
rather inconsistently, 

^He's as great a fright as I am. He 
might walk his shoes to pieces before I'd 
go a step with him.' 

^ My dear girls,' interrupted Mrs Rain- 
bird, much moved, ^et us not wrangle. 
Louisa, do not allow any hasty expression 
of your father's towards me to make you 
trifle with the feelings of a sister. Rain- 
bird, I forgive you.' 

Rainbird murmured inarticulate thanks, 
and looked thoroughly ashamed of himself. 

VOL, 1, 3 
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Mrs Rainbird still shed tears at inter- 
vals. 

*I have resolved,' she iadded, strug- 
gling with her emotions, ^to keep myself 
up. It is a duty to my family. Dr 
Gloizer assured me on Saturday last week, 
^' My dear madam, keep yourself up, above 
all things ; attend to nothing, my dear 
madam. It will be the pleasing duty of 
your husband and your daughters to re- 
lieve you of all possible exertion." ' 

Rainbird murmured, that he hoped lie 
would be more thoughtful of her for the 
future. 

' I do not accuse you, Rainbird,' she 
continued, of any deliberate act of unfeel- 
ingness towards me, but in your continually 
healthy state, it is not to be expected that 
you should have the same delicacy of 
feeling as I have. Robust people must be 
more or less selfish.' 

* I'm sure, my dear, you make me feel 
very uncomfortable,' began Rainbird, shift- 
ing about uneasily in his chair. ^ Hadn't we 
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better drop it for the present ? ' he added 
meekly, *you see, you're just the least bit 
put out at present.' 

* Rainbird,' commenced his spouse, 
solemnly waving her handkerchief at him, 
^ what were the words my father used re- 
garding me ? ' 

Rainbird looked rather scared at this 
appeal, but compromised the matter by 
answering — 

^Perhaps, you'd better tell me again, 
my dear.' 

^ Ah,' retorted Mrs Rainbird, ^ I never 
expected you to recall it. Only invalids 
treasure up these little kindnesses, worth- 
less to the robust.' 

*I fancy,' stammered Rainbird with 
the air of a boy trying to recollect his 
lesson, ^ I could give you the general sense 
of the old gentleman's observations.' 

^I wish I thought you could, Rain- 
bird,' she rejoined, casting up her eyes 
hopelessly, ^ it began when first it reached 
my parents' ears that my affections were 
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bestowed upon a person in the monumental 
line. He expressed himself in confidence to 
my mother that night to the effect, that I 
was an exotic and would never thrive in 
alien air. Returning to the subject next 
morning, I said to him, Papa, I have en- 
gaged myself to a monumental sculptor, 
subject to your approval, and I wish to know 
what course you would advise me to take. 
He remained deep in thought for several 
moments and then murmured, "Crushed 
lily," in a voice which I shall never forget,' 
* ' Wasn't it a rather odd thing for him 
to wander off so sudden,' inquired Rain- 
bird, mildly, * What put him on to lilies, 
I wonder ? ' 

^ He alluded to my condition when I 
married you, Mr Rainbird,' retorted his 
wife, sternly, ^ that was his poetical way of 
putting it.' 

' Oh, indeed, my dear,' assented Rain- 
bird, much bewildered, but convinced that 
it would be safer to inquire no further. 

* Some of my father's expressions were 
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quite beautifiil,' she went on, ^ indeed one 
gentleman, a professed poet, who was em- 
ployed by all the best confectioners and 
valentine shops, used to come and listen to 
him by the hour. They say he should 
have allowed my father something for the 
hints he got.' 

^It's very gratifying to look back to, 
I'm sure,' said Rainbird. 

^That hints he got is certain, for I 
shall never forget my feelings, when pull- 
ing a cracker with a gentleman at an even- 
ing party, I recognized a saying of my 
father's on the slip he handed out of it* 
His name was Teal, tall and handsome. I 
might have married him. Perhaps it 
would have been wise to do so.' 

The last covert reproach completed 
the demolition of Rainbird, who moaned a 
feeble assent. 

^ Did Mr Teal actually propose to you, 
mamma?' questioned Loo with repre- 
hensible curiosity. 

' A fine man is able to make his mean- 
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ing sufficiently marked without being 
bound down to any set phrase; a plain 
man must put it in plain words/ replied 
her mother, with an obvious wish to gloss 
over this inquiry. 

^ Then he didn't/ cried Loo, pertly. 

^ Don't tease mamma, Jjoo, dear,' said 
Helen, whispering her sister. 

Miss Loo shrugged her shoulders, made 
a wry face, and relapsed into silence. Her 
mother, too, judged it best to pass from 
the Teal reminiscence, and get on safer 
ground. 

^ I shall never forget the day we mar- 
ried,' she continued, looking hard at Rain- 
bird, who felt, that in this one respect his 
memory was also in a state of most praise- 
worthy tenacity. ^ I was pale as death ; 
your father, my dear, showed such lament- 
able ill-control of his feelings, as not to be 
able to render the slightest assistance. My 
father, when we reached the vestry, made 
use of these memorable words to the clerk, 
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^' Mr Hotchkiss, sir, I have bestowed on 
this monumental gentleman a fragile snow- 
drop. Let me tell you, sir, though I should 
not wish it generally mentioned, that a 
breath will quench her. Her mother was 
a hothouse flower. She'll be another after 
her. Her mother never enjoyed a day's 
health, and I don't believe she'll be far 
behind her in this respect. And, dammit, 
sir" (I use my father's emphasis), ^^I'm 
proud of 'em both." Mr Hotchkiss and he 
then cordially shook hands. Subsequent 
events amply confirmed his melancholy 
forebodings.' 

^My dears,' said Rainbird mildly to 
his daughters, ^ as you've done your teas, 
perhaps your mother would be better for a 
little repose to complete the digestive pro- 
cess.' 

The young ladies pushed back their 
cups, rose, smiled, shook out their skirts, 
and withdrew. Rainbird also, glancing 
at his wife, who had closed her eyes and 
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sunk into a partially recumbent position 
in an easy-chair, tried to slip out unob- 
served and noiselessly after them. 

Mrs Rainbird arrested his retreat on 
the very door-sill by opening her eyes 
wide suddenly, and calling in a faint voice, 
^ Rainbird, remain.' 

* Oh, certainly, my love, certainly. I 
merely happened to be stepping out casu- 
ally/ he stammered. 

^ I am aware I am a sad trial to you ; 
it was natural for you to wish to depart,' 
said Mrs Rainbird by way of placing mat- 
ters on a comfortable footing. 

Then she added resolutely, * Rainbird, 
rub my feet.' 

The little man chafed away at Mrs 
Rainbird' s extremities for bare life during 
twenty minutes. After this period he was 
released panting, 

* I should not be surprised,' remarked 
she cheerfully, ^ if you were to become 
asthmatic. It's as well to look the worst 
in the face. I have done so all my life.' 
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^ You certainly have, my dear,' he re- 
plied simply, * and it does you great credit, 
I'm sure.' 

* You wished to speak to me yesterday, 
Rainbird,' she went on, * when my nerves 
were so unstrung. No one but a man 
would have chosen such an opportunity/ 

^ Well, perhaps I might have made an 
attempt,' he allowed, ^ but then I gave it 
up at once.' 

* Speak now, Rainbird,' she insisted 
querulously, 

^ Then, my dear, the girls being cleared 
out, what about Helen's young man ?' and 
Samson thrust his hands into his pockets, 
and regarded his wife with some appro- 
hension. 

^ There's not much harm in him,' re- 
turned the wife, ^ he's robust.' 

' But,' continued Rainbird, brightening 
up the least bit, *is there any good? 
That's the point. It would never do in 
an epitaph to say, " Here lies John Smith 
with no particular harm in him." A nice 
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business that would be. Why our art 
would be ruined. We can roll along in 
nice antithesis and no one the worse, such 
as, " courteous to his superiors, affable to 
liis dependents," balancing like this for 
about four lines, and just when the public 
are getting tired of this vein, we drop for 
a change into separate virtues which we 
proceed to let off like single-barrelled guns 
— '^cordial, magnanimous, sincere, genuine, 
apathetic, serene." You see, I don't really 
mean "apathetic," which isn't a virtue, but 
its a mere sketch to illustrate my meaning, 
and I can't at the moment think of a four* 
syllabled virtue to balance "magnanimous." 
The great thing, of course, being in choos^ 
ing your virtues, that the letters should be 
just big enough for your spaces.' 

^ Where on earth have you strayed to?' 
she inquired severely, ^you were wishing 
to discuss Helen's suitor, and you get on 
grave-stone talk. He tells me his father 
has been a merchant, and is now wealthy 
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and retired from business. I wonder what 
his father's health is like.' 

^ In fact,' mused Samson, ^ just the class 
of man who would have a first-class free- 
hold family- vault of his own.' 

* Vault or no,' resumed his wife, ' ought 
we to let this remain on its present foot- 
ing for Helen's sake,' stated Mrs Rainbird. 

^It would be a great compliment to 
Helen, surely, a perpetuity of this kind, 
if anything were to occur ; we could never 
afford anything like it, if she were still 
with us,' meditated Samson. 

^ Good gracious, Samson, how cold- 
bloodedly you talk,' interrupted his wife> 
much displeased, ' as if the dear child 
could be influenced by such mercenary 
motives. I am sure a mere grass mound 
and real affection ' 

^ There are some real advantages in 
wealth, and it is useless to shut our eyes 
to them,' returned Rainbird, mildly. 

^ If Helen takes this young man,' pur- 
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sued she, 'you may be able to do more 
justice to my fragile fSrame in the way of 
drugs and advice, than your present limited 
income admits of. I'm sure, Rainbird, 
this would be an immense comfort to you, 
and I ought to consider your comfort; 
indeed I do: my life has been one long 
sacrifice ; ' and Mrs Rainbird patted her 
husband's arm, with a smile of resigna- 
tion. 

* Still I can't help thinking,' he hesi- 
tated — * I may be wrong, and I'm sure 
you know much more — that there's some- 
thing not quite as it should be for our 
girl in this — not quite above-board.' 

*This is pride, Rainbird,' she ex- 
claimed, without her usual languor — ' mere 
selfish pride ; I wonder at you.' 

*I shouldn't have suspected this of 
myself,' he resumed, humbly; *but per- 
haps, my dear, I may have slid into it 
without my being aware of it. You always 
know best, my love, and yet ^ 

* And yet, fiddlestick ! ' she interrupted. 
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^ Don't go and make the poor girl blighted 
for ever by your punctiliousness. What 
don't you like ? Speak out, I insist, at 
once. I won't have the girl's happiness 
trifled away with your hints and your 
vaguenesses — the idea of your meddling 
in a love affair ! ' And after this apo- 
strophe Mrs Rainbird again sank back ex- 
hausted into her normal debility. 

* Well, since you put it to me,' began 
Rainbird, ^ this not wishing to tell his 
father of his engagement, eh ? ' 

* Then why don't you call on Mr 
Sudgrove, senior, yourself, in Russell- 
square, the very next fine morning,' she 
suggested, with withering sarcasm. ^ Send 
up your card — ** Samson Rainbird, artist 
in tombstones " — and bring him back with 
you, in a patent safety, to bless the 
happy lovers. Bah ! I'm provoked at your 
niTilishness ! * 

* Surely, I should never force myself 
on Mr Sudgrove, senior,' he admitted in a 
perplexed tone, ^ If I only knew what to 
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do. I chip away all day at my slabs, and 
know so little about the practical conduct 
of such affairs.' 

' Then, since you own you know 
nothing about it,' concluded Mrs Rain- 
bird, with a peremptory gesture, ^and 
since it's very obvious that you don't, don't 
interfere at present. Things ain't ripe 
for interference. Supposing Mr Teal had 
wished to keep any tenderness he may 
have felt for me from the knowledge of 
his great-aunt, from whom at that time he 
had considerable expectations — a maiden 
lady, Samson, who had been swindled by 
her affianced, and had conceived an aver- 
sion to all subjects of a tender nature — if 
Mr Teal had come to my father with 
emotion pervading his high-bred features, 
and had murmured, " Pillocalf, if a blighted 
daughter's heart strikes you as anything to 
be kept clear of, let not our own tenderness 
transpire to the ears of Miss Grorsuch, 
Camden-road,'' my father, I have every 
reason to know, would have replied, ^' Theo- 
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philus Alfred " — or perhaps he might have 
said Mr Teal, as the confidence partook of 
a business character — '^ Mr Teal, hooks 
shall not extort from my breast the solemn 
secret." ' 

^ You see, Mrs Rainbird,' spoke her 
husband, ^ that, though the anecdote does 
great credit to your esteemed father, and 
no doubt to Mr Teal also,' he added, with 
an evident wish to be fair to all parties — 

' It is not an anecdote,' interrupted 
Mrs Rainbird. 

' Quite so, my dear — since the con- 
versation ' — he pursued. 

' Hypothetical conversation,' corrected 
she. 

' Would,' he resumed cheerfully, ^ on 
the supposition that it has ever occurred, 
have done equal credit to the intellectual 
and emotional qualities of both gentlemen. 
And I'm sure, my dear, that it certainly 
would have occurred,' he added, hedging, 
for he saw signs of displeasure hovering 
about his wife's face, ^ if Mr Teal and your 
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papa had come together under circum- 
stances favourable to its occurrence — ^ 

Here Mrs Rainbird looked mollified. 

' Still/ resumed the little man hurried- 
ly, for he felt the rashness of the coming 
remark, ' I don't think the cases of our 
Helen, and yourself and Mr Teal, quite 
parallel.' 

^Rainbird, you will break my heart 
by your brutal insinuations,' wept his 
wife, 

* I insinuate anything ?' cried her hus- 
band, astonished. 

^ You mean, only you put it with your 
usual coarseness, that my attachment for 
Mr Teal was not reciprocated,' she con- 
tinued, still shedding tears. 

^ You see, I couldn't have meant that,' 
he expostulated, * for really at that time I 
had no means of judging, as we were not 
even acquainted yet.' 

^ Still, you think it possible that there 
might have been no reciprocation ? There, 
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I know you do,' she persisted, perversely- 
harping on the point. 

^ I really couldn't undertake to say, to 
so fine a point, you know, oflP-hand,' he re- 
turned, evasively. 

* There, I knew as much,' she said, 
triumphantly, ' and after that, you'll say 
that Brian Sudgrove doesn't care for 
Helen, I suppose ? Perhaps you think it 
your duty to inform Mr Sudgrove senior, 
that his son is not in love with your 
daughter.' 

^ My love,' returned Samson, perplexed 
and subdued, ^ since you have set your 
mind upon it, I won't interfere at all — at 
present.' 
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CHAPTER VI. 



TWO MEN ABOUT TOWN. 




jR Dovey Snewing was a man 
about town. He occupied hand- 
somely furnished, though rather 
flash chambers, in King Street, St James's. 
He seemed pictorially addicted to the 
feminine section of the drama, and to 
nymphs by Bouvier, with a strong family 
likeness to each other. Instruments, con- 
torted or elongated, for the consumption of 
tobacco, adorned the lower walls. Mr 
Snewing's library was by no means ex- 
tensive. 
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Mr Snewing himself, as we find him 
newly emerged from the hands of his valet 
on this particular morning, was in this 
wise. A little over forty, a little above 
the middle height, a face rather like Napo- 
leon, with a black moustache and imperial, 
no whiskers, in the cut and gloss of his 
clothes just what a West-end tailor would 
consider his idea of a complete gentleman 
ought to be. Close-cut hair, turn-down 
collars, a loose neck-tie drawn through a 
ring, complete this extremely genteel per- 
sonage. 

Dovey Snewing kept a jackal, a led- 
captain, an aide-de-camp, or general 
hanger-on, by name one Worboys, Cap- 
tain Worboys, if you please — of the militia. 
Not quite so spruce as Snewing, with a 
heavy nose, fishy eye, brushy moustache 
drooping over the mouth, extremely tight 
trowsers, bald on the crown of his head, 
and the hair frantically brushed forwards 
at the sides. Such was Captain Worboys 
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of the militia, now newly arrived at King 
Street to pay his morning call upon his 
patron. 

Both gentlemen were recovering from 
a hearty peal of laughter, as the curtain of 
this narrative draws up, and finds them 
lounging in easy-chairs on either side the 
fire-place in King Street. 

^ Damme, sir, he's been to Covent 
Garden, and bought her a bouquay as 
large as an omnibus,' commenced Captain 
Worboys of the militia, hardly able to 
articulate for laughter. 

^You certainly managed the intro- 
duction very well,' returned Snewing. 

^ Nothing could happen more naturally,' 
continued the captain, elated by his pa- 
tron's praise. ' Casually mentioned, Sun- 
day afternoon, I was going to hear a 
popular preacher, that Mrs Pipechick said 
every one ought to hear. Fearon has the 
hanging-on instinct, and sooner than be 
left to his own society, I knew, would go 
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with a man to see a dog hung, especially 
if they changed a shilling at the door.' 

* You're in vein this morning, Wor- 
boys,' said Snewing, benignantly. 

^ I'm only glad to have done you a 
service, Snew, old boy,' pursued the cap- 
tain. ^Well, Violet had her orders, and 
was there quite demure in the gallery in a 
fawn-coloured silk ; I told her to be careful 
not to put on anything owtray. In the 
porch going out I take off my hat, and 
she bows distantly in return. Gad, she 
did it monstrous well. I said, the sea- 
son was mild, she was apprehensive of 
a frost. Fearon tugs at my arm, and asks 
me in a pig's whisper to present him. I 
return, in an equally porcine tone, that I 
must ask her leave first. Comper retires 
to a distance and hovers. Violet intimates 
in dumb show that she is pressed for time, 
and undesirous of extending her acquaint- 
• ance. 1 remonstrate ; she yields ; Fearon 
is introduced, and we walk on in trio.' 
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^ Nothing could have happened better/ 
commended Snowing. 

^ But the best of the game is to come/ 
laughed the captain. ^ We parted with most 
elaborate civilities when our roads di- 
verged. Then I told Fearon, I feared I 
had acted dashed imprudently in present- 
ing him ; as she was the daughter of a late 
brother officer of mine, now in reduced 
circumstances, in whom I felt a great 
interest. And that he, Fearon, was a dan- 
gerous fellow, and likely to fill her head 
with nonsense. And that I should be sorry 
^ if anything happened to her short of 
matrimony, for the sake of my late com- 
rade.' 

^ And what said our weak-headed 
young friend to that ? ' inquired Snewing, 
crossing his legs. 

* Blushed red with pleasure at the dan- 
gerous reputation I had put upon him. 
Protested he was the soul of honour, and 
entreated me to give him Violet Wicker's 
address,' epitomized the gallant Worboys. 
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* How did you smooth over that ? ' de- 
manded Snewing. 

^ Violet's parent being extant and a 
small green-grocer, might have collided 
with the comrade-in-arms theory, so I pro- 
ceed thus: ^^Fearon," said I, "this girl 
resides in humble lodgings with her 
widowed mother, who is too sensitive to 
receive visitors of their former class of life 
under their distressingly altered circum- 
stances. Even I, an old comrade-in-arms, 
dare not obtrude myself. Would she, then, 
I put it to you, receive a young gentleman 
of quality, a mere recent acquaintance of 
her daughter's? Comper," I continued, 
"this poor gentlewoman is deucedly 
proud." ' 

* Did that choke him off ? ' said Snew- 
ing, fingering at his imperial, 

^ Comper agreed, that such reserve did 
Mrs Wicker great credit, but still pressed 
me as to where he could meet the daughter. 
I explain that Miss Wicker, having tried 
in vain to support a widowed mother and 
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herself, by painting hand-screens at home, 
which is, I believe, the light and orthodox 
occupation of genteel poverty, and failed, 
the remuneration not being excessive, and 
the sale trifling ; how she had next gone 
as a governess, but had left in consequence 
of an obtrusive oflfer of marriage from the 
eldest son of the family. After which the 
widowed mother was too distressed to allow 
her daughter to try another family in this 
capacity. And that Miss Wicker was at 
present engaged as book-keeper in a per- 
fumer's shop.' 

' Rather a bathos that to wind up with, 
eh ! Worboys ?' observed his patron, ar- 
ranging his hair. 

*My young gentleman's face did cer- 
tainly fall rather at this announcement. 
But I dilated upon the fact that Violet's 
engagement was merely temporary, till she 
could obtain a promised situation as com- 
panion to an infirm dowager. And I held 
forth, how the poor girl felt the degradation 
of her present position, and how mag- 
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nanimous it was in her to sacrifice herself 
in this way, to support the widowed mother 
aforesaid. 

^ So you ended by talking him round 
completely, I conclude,' returned Snew- 
ing. 

^ It was deuced near a break-down, but 
the ^^ widowed mother'' carried me over. 
I did a deal of heavy stage business with 
that bereaved matron. So the long and 
short of it is, he posted off yesterday and 
bought a waggon-load of exotics in lace 
paper,' concluded the captain triumphantly. 

^ Is the girl clever enough to carry this 
through ? ' 

^ I really think she may be. Fearon 
is so vain, such a treble idiot.' 

* You see, Worboys,' pursued Snewing 
meditatively, ^ you know the girl and I 
don't. Neither can I improve my acquaint- 
ance, as I don't want to be prominent in 
this matter. So the question for you is 
this, is om* game to be to make him marry 
her, or to make her clear him out ? Many 
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a girl is up to the second, who is not up 
to the first. Our choice depends on your 
estimate of her capacity.' 

* Perhaps she'll do both/ murmured the 
captain facetiously. 

* No, no, Worboys, don't you under- 
stand?* interrupted Snowing irritably, 
^ she must choose her line and stick to 
it, and play her cards quite differently in 
each case.' 

* Yes, I take in that now.' 

^ Then which does your tact suggest.' 
^ Well, 'pon my word,' hesitated the 
captain, ^ I think after the comrade-in-arms 
and widowed business we ought to nail our 
flag to matrimony at least.' 

* So be it then,' agreed Snowing. 
^ You'll report of course on this from time 
to time, and don't let this iron grow cold. 
I believe,' he continued, extracting his 
watch,' that I'm due already at the fair 
Pipechick's, at Russell Square. Why not 
come and help me out with your small- 
talk ? You're a lion at compliments ! ' 
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^ Sha'n't I be one too many ? ' in- 
quired the captain, winking facetiously. 

^Indeed, my dear fellow, that's just 
why I want you to take care of me ; ' re- 
turned Snowing with a yawn ; ^ the atten- 
tions of that fascinating widow are getting 
just a little tedious.* 

' Strange, that, Snew,' said the captain, 
* I never knew you give up anything yet 
you had set your mind on.^ 

^ I don't mean to give up Pipechick 
either,' smiled Snowing, * but yet she may 
bore me to death for all that.' 

* What a fellow you are for persistence,' 
answered Worboys admiringly. 

So the friends wended their way arm-in- 
arm to Russell Square and the abode of 
Sudgrove. 

Mrs Pipechick sat at the receipt of 
callers, on a red morocco ottoman, in her 
usually jewelled state. Her infant son 
gambolled around her. He was a ubiqui- 
tous, a restless, and a climbing cherub, 
aged four. He was the terror of most of 
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the firequenters of the house. His name 
was Alfred Ahasuerus, for the late Mr 
Kpechick was more than suspected of 
Hebraistic affinities. 

Mrs Pipechick was effusively glad to 
receive her dear Mr Snewing and her good 
Captain Worboys, who had lately been 
quite a stranger. 

The captain protested gallantly, that 
the loss had been all his own, that no one 
would, of his own accord, remain long a 
stranger to Mrs Pipecbick's presence, if she 
continued to look as well as she did that 
morning. Perhaps the captain's compli- 
ments were rather florid, but then military 
men are permitted greater licence in this 
respect than mere routine civilians. 

^ And so,' said Snewing, advancing to 
the fire-place and warming his hands, ^ I 
hear that Mr Sudgrove of Eussell Square 
is to become Mr Sudgrove of Something 
Park in Anysliire. 

Mrs Pipechick professed herself deso- 
lated at the idea of being boxed up all the 
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year round in a damp park with nothing 
but rabbits and rotten timber. Mrs Pipe- 
chick further shuddered at the prospect of 
carrying about flannel and gruel to imbecile 
paupers. 

The cherub here writhed itself noise- 
lessly over an article of furniture with a 
view to abstracting Snewing's hat, who 
only rescued it from the infant's grasp by 
directing its attention to the less tempting 
and shiny hat of Worboys, which the 
cherub straightway disappeared with under 
the sofa, and proceeded to immolate in 
those recesses. 

* Every one to his taste,' resumed 
Snowing. ^ What does our brother Brian 
say to this scheme of converting him into 
a territorial heir-apparent ? ' 

Mrs Pipechick tossed her head, and 
gave just the least rattle in the world to 
the bracelets on her right arm as she re- 
plied, ^ Brian says very little to anything, 
but I suspect his opinion won't be asked in 
this case.' 
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'Monstrous close fellah/ corroborated 
Worboys. 

^ So you two think ; yet Brian can talk 
away fast enough to one person,' observed 
Mrs Pipechick, with an arch smile. 

^ These close fellahs always are at- 
tached to somebody/ proceeded Captain 
Worboys sententiously. ^ When I see a 
man take no pleasure in his club or in 
horses, I always wager he's nearly sure to 
care for somebody.' 

Mrs Pipechick gave a little shriek, and 
called the captain a naughty man, and 
protested that he terrified her. 

^ Give you my word, Mrs Pipechick,' 
resumed Worboys, * that when a fellah 
doesn't seem to think about his own in- 
terests, and take a pleasure in his appear- 
ance, he's just as likely as not to sacrifice 
himself by marrying somebody.' 

^ But Brian can't marry Mrs Gow, my 
dear captain,' interposed Mrs Pipechick 
warmly. ^Whatever she might think of 
it, we live under a church and constitution 
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under which such enormities are fortun- 
ately impossible.' And Mrs Pipechick 
regained her composure, after indulging in 
a brief moral shiver. 

' Beg pardon/ said the Captain, slightly 
confused ; * you see, I did not take you — 
didn't catch the party alluded to. Haven't 
the pleasure of kno\fring Mrs Gow.' 

* I wish indeed I were equally ignorant 
of her existence,' said Mrs Pipechick, drop- 
ping her voice to a gentle intonation of 
regret. ^ I fear Mr Snowing understood 
but too well the direction of my allusions.' 
^ You take this too seriously, Mrs Pipe- 
chick,' said Snowing, dusting his knee with 
his glove; ^in our advanced civilization 
such things must be. Gow is twice the 
age of the fair Clara ; husbands often are. 
Women must have dress, servants, car- 
riages. Young husbands can't provide 
these. So Clara gets an old one — better 
than none. Clara is giddy, sensitive, 
easily bored, sits alone all day, while old 
Stephen manufactures more dress, serv- 
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ants, carriages for her ; and she naturally 
sends across the square for a younger man 
to keep her company. That's the case in 
a nutshell.' 

^ Such women ought to be given to the 
police,' pronounced Mrs Pipechick, with a 
significant shake of the head, and the full- 
blown indignation of a British matron 
rising to her cheeks. 

Snowing said, laughing, that if Stephen 
Gow did not object it was none of their 
businesses. 

Worboys made the general reflection 
that it was a doocid bore for any man to 
be cut out by a younger. Which remark, 
like the saws of a Greek chorus, could not 
be controverted, but hardly advanced the 
discussion. 

' I have no patience with her,' resumed 
Mrs Pipechick, in a hail-storm of trinkets, 
^ with her demure ways and persecuted 
airs. I should like to shake her when she 
tried to put on the expression of a French 
saint on a chocolate box. And then to see 
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the attention that infatuated old husband 
of hers pays her, — manages everything, 
sees to everything, is always on the trot in 
her ladyship's service, when he is not away 
at his money-mill, poor doting old crea- 
ture! Bah! I'm sick of seeing it. I'd 
give worlds to undeceive him.' 

And Mrs Pipechick, having delivered 
her mind with tolerable emphasis, sank 
back, like an animated policeman's rattle, 
into her chair. 

* I go with you so far,' pursued Snow- 
ing, leaning forwards towards her, and 
speaking in a tone of concession, Hhat 
Clara Gow comes of a bad sort. You've 
heard all the stories about the elder bro- 
ther ? No ? Well, I won't repeat them, 
if you have not. Then there was that 
most fraudulent old insolvent, father to the 
same Clara ; last, here is our lively Fearon, 
whose adventures about town are about to 
gain the fiill publicity they merit.' 

^ Oh, do tell me more, dear Mr Siiew- 
ing,' she broke out, in accents of extreme 
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curiosity. ' You tantalize one so, and 
never will go on. Come, Captain Wor- 
boys,' she added, appealing to that warrior 
who sat sucking the head of his cane ; 
^ You cannot refuse a lady's request : let 
me hear every word you know about 
Fearon Comper.' 

Thus adjured the captain removed 
his walking-stick and prepared to reply. 
Snowing gave a rapid glance of warning 
towards him, which somewhat checked the 
glibness of his reply. 

^ Most delightful, I'm sure,' he hesitated, 
^ to receive such an appeal, and to comply 
with it, from one of Beauty's daughters,' 
with a bow and wave of his hand in the 
direction of the gold and velvet, ' but be- 
yond a chap I played pool with last night 
saying that the young one, meaning Fearon, 
was nearly up his last tree ; and the same 
party, later in the night, expressed himself 
to the same effect, that when a boy would 
go in for a smash, that cart-ropes would 
not stop him ; from which remarks of my 
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friend I infer that Fearon is — if you will 
pardon the expression — going it.' 

^ You tiresome men, you are both in 
one tale; you are suppressing something 
from me/ remonstrated Mrs Pipechick with 
more acuteness than she herself suspected. 

^ I am quite in the dark,' murmured the 
captain. 

^ You see, Mrs Pipechick,' interposed 
Snowing, ^ all that Worboys knows is mere 
hearsay and second-hand. And, like a wise 
fellow, the captain only means to speak 
where he has personal knowledge.' 

^You gentlemen are so annoyingly 
cautious,' complained Mrs Pipechick, art- 
lessly. ^ Could not something be done to 
rescue this very reckless young man ? ' 
she inquired in an indolent manner, lay- 
ing a heavy white wrist on the newly- 
emerged cherub's corkscrew curls, 

The captain winced; Snowing burst 
out laughing. 

^ If we could only persuade you, my 
dear Mrs Pipechick, to read Dr Watts to 
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him for three hours a-week, and possibly 
it might be arranged for his sister to attend 
at the same time, and so we should have 
the germ of a nice little class; no doubt 
you would turn him out at the end of the 
quarter a complete district visitor, while 
she would abjure morning calls and take 
to plain needlework.' 

Mrs Pipechick was just a little angry 
at this banter. 

^ I am sure,' she returned, * it is very 
wrong of you to sneer, Mr Snowing ; I'm 
sure the poor boy is to be pitied if he never 
had a better example than his sister. And 
the influence of a high-minded woman,' 
here Mrs Pipechick settled her robes about 
her and drew herself up, ' is absolutely ne- 
cessary to keep a man straight. And Miss 
Van informed me only yesterday that she 
had seen Mrs Gow go no less than three 
separate times to her window and look out, 
not ten minutes before she saw Brian ar- 
rive, which to my mind surpasses anything 
I ever heard for female boldness.' 
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* They are all of one block/ said Snew- 
ing, pushing his hands into his pockets, 
^ the stuff is the same, and, according to 
their surroundings, they develope into dif- 
ferent characters, the father a bankrupt, the 
brother a scamp, and the sister a flirt.' 

And having thus comfortably epitom- 
ized and disposed of the Comper family, 
Snewing and the Captain rose to depart ; 
and, resisting all Mrs Pipechick's offers of 
lunch, retraced their steps arm-in-arm to 
King Street. 




CHAPTER VII. 




WANTED A PARENT. 

IS the Western Mail rushed in 
thundering and snorting to the 
Paddington arrival platform, there 
emerged from a second-class carriage in 
the same Harvey Knoblauch and Melicent 
his wife. One side of his flowing whiskers 
lay flat and crushed against his manly 
cheek, for he had slumbered copiously on 
the road. His neckerchief, moreover, 
had drifted under his left ear, and the fas- 
cinating Harvey was generally limp and 
dusty. Mrs Knoblauch had the cares of 
certain bundles which would keep bursting 
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open in uncertain places at this critical 
moment of arrival, giving the porters and 
outer public glimpses of household matters 
strange and varied. And when all these, 
and one ill-used black trunk, labelled Pen- 
shingle, had been coaxed and persuaded 
into the narrowest of four-wheel cabs, and 
they had squeezed themselves in, and sat 
neck deep in goods and packages, then and 
no sooner did Mrs Knoblauch draw breath, 
and feel her immediate anxieties some- 
what off her mind. 

^ I've left those two sandwiches now in 
the brown paper,' she murmured, ^ I sup- 
pose you've got the soda-water bottle, my 
dear ? ' 

Mr Knoblauch hastily clapped his hand 
to his side pocket, and then exclaimed, 
' All right ; I feel him — Dear, dear, how 
neatly we did get clear of Penshingle this' 
morning. I don't remember, now I call it 
to mind, that any of our former retreats 
possessed, shall I say ? the dramatic dash 
of this last one.' 
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* It did well enough/ she agreed. ^ Why 
will nothing ever ride on the back seat of 
a cab ? I could have wished we had moved 
out of the Penshingle station without Miss 
Pilbeam's getting wind of it. ' 

^ Why that's the very cream of our 
exodus/ he cried, trembling with suppress- 
ed laughter. ^ That our disconsolate land- 
lady should rush panting upon the platform 
just in the nick of time to see our train 
glide out of it, just able to catch our deri- 
sive features, as we whirled away to pas- 
tures new, just able to shake her fist at 
your receding bonnet, my love, — gives a 
zest, a completeness, to the whole transac- 
tion, that I would not have missed for 
worlds.* 

^ How she stamped, poor old soul ! ' re- 
minded his wife, replacing her travelling- 
bag on a band-box. ^ I've half a mind to 
send her a five-pound note if I've come into 
a fortune. You're sure you said Fish- 
street Hill to the driver ? ' 

' Dismiss the creature Pilbeam for ever 
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from any comer of your memory/ said Mr 
Knoblauch with majestic emphasis. ^ I 
have removed her plebeian features from a 
mind stored with sunny spots of Toop and 
genial traits of Crippy, the scion, as I 
think I may have mentioned to you, of a 
titled house in the Eastern Counties. Why 
should I mope about this Pilbeam, this 
grovelling purveyor of apartments? Our 
luck is about to begin, my dear ; I see 
in Fish-street Hill a second Pisgah of 
promise/ 

^ Don't you build too much on what 
we're going to net, Knoblauch,' suggested 
his wife practically, ^ or I shall have you in 
the blue devils again, if it turns out to be 
only twenty pounds for a mourning ring 
from a somebody/ 

* Somebody I ah, that's the point. 
Somebody! Humph. Who the dickens 
can this vague personage be ? ' and Knob- 
lauch threw himself back in the fly and 
knit his brows in reflection. 

^ Law, Knoblauch,' pursued she in a 
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matter-of-fact voice, * I suppose I may have 
been expecting something from a certain 
quarter, which was a quarter long before I 
ever cast eyes upon you in a drab suit and 
dumpling hat on the Hammersmith suspen- 
sion, and I will not deny you looked ex- 
tremely grand altercating with a cabman. 
I may expect money,' she concluded arch- 
ly, ' from a certain party and no bones be 
broke by that/ 

* Melicent, I am not a jealous man,' he 
commenced ; ' I selected you from glitter- 
ing throngs on a bridge, which is not open 
gratuitously to the public. You were a 
genteel widow without encumbrances, in- 
deed my circumstances did not admit of 
olive branches ; I know you were genteeL 
Crippy said so. Though he only saw you 
once, I can trust his eye and instinct. I 
have the word of the second cousin to a 
baronet for that. Whence therefore this 
reticence, my own ? ' 

^ It's no use my bothering you with 
my belongings or my expectations, till I 
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know this isn't a mare's nest. I'll tell you 
fast enough when the time comes. Mean- 
time, don't worrit me. Keep an eye on 
the driver, and see he is going right.^ 
Thus Mrs Knoblauch with some asperity. 

* Melicent, my dear, I have the fullest 
confidence in you,' resumed Knoblauch in 
a pathetic and persuasive manner, ' because, 
even if I had not, I don't exactly see what 
I could do otherwise. A period of an im- 
pending legacy ought to heal all domestic 
diflferences. Let parties and quarters set- 
tle untold sums upon you unbeknown to 
your second husband. You are a charm- 
ing woman, and such things will happen 
in the case of charming women. I am not 
jealous. I forgive them. Melicent, I will 
never quarrel with or desert you at such a 
moment.' 

^Now don't you go working yourself 
up, Knoblauch, in this fashion,' insisted 
Mrs Knoblauch, whom the above magnani- 
mous declaration had not greatly affected. 
* Don't you do it now, and wait till I've 
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been into the office. How far off are we 
now by the streets ? put out your head 
and see ; don't push yourself about so 
among the bundles ; you'll be crushing or 
breaking something in your restlessness,' 

^ We must be hard on Fish-street Hill,' 
he returned, drawing in his head again, 
and bringing it into contact with the top- 
most band -box of the pile. * What's the 
programme now ? Better pull up a dozen 
doors off, eh? I remain and watch the 
goods, you confront this clerk of Mr 
Noyes, alone.' 

' Yes, it's no use your coming bother^ 
ing in along with me, till I see how the 
land lies,' she repeated. 

^ Perhaps, my dear,' he hesitated, ' my 
aristocratic appearance, allowed on all 
hands I assure you, might be of use, but 
1 don't think of pressing it.' 

' I'm sure it would not,' she returned, 
decisively ; ' these lawyers care no more 
for marquisses than pump-posts. 

*You are always right, my dear,' he 
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assented ; ^ I stay then and mount guard. 
Hi, driver, pull up, left hand/ 

Mrs Knoblauch alighted and tripped 
along the remainder of Fish-street Hill 
alone, till she found the plate of brass 
announcing the legal occupancy of Stephen 
Noyes. She then proceeded to ring the 
office bell, and Vincent Baker came to 
answer it. 

She looked at him for a few minutes, 
and then began to breathe faster. Vincent 
had to repeat his question as to what she 
wanted twice, before he could gain a reply. 

* I say now,' he expostulated, ^ if speak 
you can't, you'd better cut along. When 
a fellow finds a respectable female holding 
on to the airy railing and breathing thick, 
and can't state her business, you know the 
fine is five shillings and expenses, so you'd 
best think better of it, you know.' 

' You have given me a pretty start, 
young man,' she panted, with her hand 
upon her side. ^ I never see such a like- 
ness. Then you're Mr Noyes' clerk. So 
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I thought. I see now why you put it in. 
lord, won't Knobby be disappointed 
just.' 

^You see, ma'am,' interposed Baker, 
hopelessly, ^you are rather vague at 
present in your statements ; and, if 5'ou 
could favour me with something direct, as 
to what you've come upon, it would be 
uncommon kind of you. As to my giving 
you starts, and an individual named Old 
Nobby undergoing disappointment, neither 
clear matters much, though doubtless cor- 
rect.' 

' Bless the boy,' she exclaimed, * let's * 
go into the office and sit down a minute 
till I get my wits a bit.' 

^Really, ma'am, this is extremely in- 
formal,' protested Baker, ushering her in 
however ; and Mrs Knoblauch sank down 
with a loud bang on the most capacious 
office chair, and mopped at her face with a 
handkerchief- 

' You ain't got nothing felonious on 
your mind, I hope, ma'am,' suggested he, 
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regarding her with the utmost consterna- 
tion, as this new light struck him. 

' I'll give you a good hug presently,' 
she ejaculated abruptly, and began to shed 
tears. 

' Really, ma'am,' said Baker, stepping 
back hastily, ' I put it to you, that short of 
bears in the zoological, you know, how- 
ever excited you may be in your feelings, 
you would not wish to conduct yourself in 
the same light, or on a footing with them.' 

^ To think, now, that this should come 
up against me, and after so many years,' 
she gasped, not heeding him. 

^ That's none so uncommon in our line, 
so don't let that distress you,' explained 
Baker, easily, ^I know a silver fork that 
was brought home to a girl after ten years. 
We shall do all, what's right. It's no use 
crying about it, what's done. I await 
your instructions, ma'am, our time is pre- 
cious here. What can I do for you ? ' 

^ You can give one good kiss, first of all,' 
replied Mrs Knoblauch, without an instant's 
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delibemtion, and proceeded to take it. 
' I shall be obliged to Bummon assist- 
ance,* protested Baker, struggling feebly. 

' What a fine boy you have grown up,' 
she continued vehemently ; ' and is old 
Letty alive yet ? Oh, Vincent, I'm your 
disgraceful, unfortunate old mother, and 
my husband is waiting round the comer 
up to his throat in boxes, and working 
himself up for a legacy, and what ever shall 
I do?' 

'Upon my honour I'm uncommonly 
glad to see you,' returned Baker promptly ; 
then with an evident difficulty as to any 
further sentiment appropriate to so thrill- 
:«™ a mnnionf He added, 
Is.' 

a went and advertised for 
ic prints, and wanted to 
I mother that had behaved 
she went on, sobbing [at 

it it to myself exactly in 
faltered. 'In fact, there 
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being similar difficulties on my own part 
with respect to an idol not now many- 
yards removed. But since you put it to 
me on that footing, no doubt something 
satisfactory may be come to, at least in 
moderation, you know.' 

' What is the boy talking about,' she 
murmured, regaining her composure fast, 
^he seems to float his meaning in such a 
milk of words, that, though it sounds all 
smooth, one can get nothing out of it. 
They call you Vincent Baker still ? ' she 
inquired, turning to him in a higher tone. 

^ To be sure, what else should it be ?' 

^ Ah, you're right enough, what else ? ' 

^ What's to be done, now ?' 

^ Keep my coming here as close as you 
can.' 

^ Afraid of my step-parent in the wine- 
trade, eh?' 

*Yes, now round the corner, certain 
sure I'm come in for a lump of money.' 

' Still in the spirit line ?' 

VOL. I. 11 
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* That's over some time ; no, he's an — 
independent gentleman, now.' 

* Pays his own way ?' 

* At least we make our own way, some- 
how.' 

^ Well, you can talk him round some- 
how, and square it.' 

* Yes, if you'll mind and never tell, 
you can come and see me after a bit as 
my nephew.' 

* To be sure ; stay, I must tell my 
employer ; he knows all about you already, 
and advised me to print what I did ; 
besides, he's the idol's father.' 

* Where's your master ? ' 

' Through there. Don't speak so loud.' 

' Where's — ^the other thing ? ' 

' The idol ?— oh, up there.' 

^ Your sweetheart.' 

' My affianced.' 

*Well, I never. Little Vinny to get 
marrying into his head. Knows all about 
me, eh ? ' 
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^ Was man of business to the nameless 
party related to both of us.' 

* I didn't know he had one.' 

' Well, I ain't sure ; I think he told me 
so, though. yes, he must have been. 
That's why he took me off Letty Pannier's 
hands. You see, he only asked me, two 
days gone, if my missing parent had re* 
ported herself.' 

* He expected me, then ?' she persisted, 
with a touch of uneasiness in her voice. 

^ Not 'particularly so,' he resumed, 
balancing a pen on the office-ruler. ' You 
see, my governor makes human nature his 
study, and secrets his trade; and, being 
as deep as he's broad, he put it to me in 
this respect, that, if my parent expected 
there was anything to be got, she would 
turn up, if still above-ground.' 

' Ah,' interrupted Mrs Knoblauch, with 
a meaning shake of the head, * the law's a 
fine business; it makes one almost pro- 
phetic' 
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^ Baker, says he to me,' continued her 
son, ^advertise as a legacy; don't adver- 
tise as a oflFspring, for it won't answer.' 

^ Dear, dear, I'm quite afraid of your 
master already,' said she, glancing towards 
Gilbert's doorway : * but I must get back 
to Knoblauch; the longer he waits the 
worse he'll be, now nothing's to come of 
this.' 

^ I say, really,' protested Vincent, ^ you 
wouldn't go so far as to call a well-grown 
young man, with whiskers and genteel 
figure, nothing.' 

^Nothing remunerative, I only meant,' 
she explained. 

' If it comes to that,' went on Baker, 
rubbing his hands over each other in in- 
cipient irritation — ' and I'm sure I didn't 
want to allude to an unpleasant element in 
our meeting — but when it comes to a fellow 
being called nothing remunerative — at least 
I don't mean that exactly ; but the general 
sense of what you said being in that direc- 
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tion, I am compelled to remark, though 
quite ready before to shake hands about 
it, that it wasn't handsome, you know, 
wine-trade or not, your cutting away from 
an — offspring ; ' and Baker folded his arms, 
and looked important. 

^I meant to send Mrs Panniers re- 
mittances,' she whimpered ; ^ indeed I 
did. But Knoblauch was always so out 
at elbows, and had such aristocratic tastes, 
and said he owed it to himself not to do 
anything lowering, that I never could 
scrape an extra sovereign together ; so 
don't bring that up against me now, or I 
shall go off in hysterics, and bring down 
half the office with them, and frighten 
away the customers.' 

* Don't say another word,' said Vincent, 
rushing forward, and shaking hands vigor- 
ously ; ^ don't think of mentioning it fur- 
ther. I regret to say that the idol is a 
turn too much given to that line already, 
and it's catching/ 
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' Then I'm off, my boy, at once,^ said 
she, kissing him, and gathering up her 
gloves and reticule. *You may tell your 
employer, not a soul else. I suppose you 
close about four. I'll wait about outside 
to-morrow, and tell you where we are 
lodging, and hear what your master says 
about it. You haven't a five-pound note, 
I suppose ? It would smooth it down with 
Knoblauch so, if you could lend me one.' 

^ I suppose I must,' faltered Baker, 
thrusting his hand into his trousers pocket. 
' I take it, you won't object to sign the 
usual acknowledgment. We keep them 
always handy in blank here. Won't that 
pen mark, try the steel one. I suppose, if 
a man will run his head against the ex- 
pense of setting up a parent, he must pay 
accordingly — quite correct. Good morn* 
ing.' 

And Mrs Knoblauch left the oflSce in 
a considerable flutter. Mr Knoblauch was 
asleep in the cab ; she had some difficulty 
in rousing him. With some craft she con- 
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trived that the five-pound note should 
meet his opening eyes. Mr Knoblauch 
smiled blandly in a half-roused state, and 
instinctively clutched at the silky paper. 

* This augurs well, Melicent, my dear,' 
he murmured, ^ I was just dreaming that I 
was walking arm in arm with a baronet 
down St James's Street, and that you had 
whirled past me in a barouche. I wake 
to greet her Majesty's currency in a com- 
pendious form. Isn't it crisp ? ' 

^ Beg pardon,' interrupted the driver, 
twisting himself backwards towards the 
door from his perch, ^ you ain't passed no 
word, where I'm to drive to.' 

^ Shall we say Mivart's, my dear, or 
the Clarendon,' gurgled Mr Knoblauch, 
but we have reason to think his slumbers 
still were on him. 

' Fiddle,' replied Mrs Knoblauch 
promptly, ^ wake up, Knoblauch. Stop, 
driver, at the first clean-looking house with 
a card of furnished apartments in the 
window.' 
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' All right, ma'am/ 

The cab rolls on. 

^ I'm sorry to tell you, Knoblauch, we 
have come in for nothing.' 

Mr Knoblauch became instantly wide 
awake. 

^ Melicent, this is heart-rending.' 

^ We've got our expenses from Corn- 
wall ; that's all, there's the note.' 

^ I'm astounded,' said Knoblauch, pass- 
ing from the depressed to the irate, * that 
this pettifogging rascal of Fish-street Hill 
should have the audacity to summon the , 
lady of Harvey Knoblauch from the Land's 
End, and then make the paltry offer of 
merely paying her expenses. I repudiate 
such meanness,' and Knoblauch carefully 
folded the note and stowed it away. 

' They wanted to know about Letty 
Pannier's burial,' pursued she with a shrug 
of the shoulders: 

^Confound the old laundress. Who 
cares where that mouldy pauper was shoved 
into the ground ? ' he blustered. 
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* Her son from the diggings wants to 
put up a stone to her,' returned Mrs 
Knoblauch, pursing up her lips. 

^And we are to be whisked across 
Britain for this departed dealer in suds,' he 
demanded with a fierce twist of his whisk- 
ers. ^ Just when we were getting so nicely 
settled in a romantic watering-place of the 
west, where we were winning all hearts by 
the afiability of our address. If such an 
insult had been put upon any lady whom 
Crippy was attached to, he would have 
demanded an instant explanation. Shall 
I overlook what he would have resented ?' 

*In our position,' interposed his wife 
, with some force, Uhe fewer explanations 
we have with the legal profession the 
better.' 

*You are always right, my dear,' al- 
lowed Knoblauch, much struck with this 
aspect of the case, and cooling down 
rapidly. 

^Now you're coming to reason,' she 
proceeded, patting him on the back, * the 
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next question is lodgings. I suppose the 
terms do not signify greatly, eh ? Knob- 
lauch/ she added with a laugh. 

^ They are wholly immaterial/ smiled 
her husband. 

* Because/ she concluded archly, 'if 
we don't intend to pay, we may as well 
take rooms at three pounds a week as 
one.^ 

Leaving this amiable couple to discuss 
their domestic prospects, we return to Vin- 
cent Baker, who, when Mrs Knoblauch 
had quitted the office, reflected for a few 
moments, and then tapped at the door of 
Noyes* inner sanctum. 

* My mother has turned up, sir,' Vin- 
cent began. 

' Humph ! I'm not surprised,' was the 
reply. 

' Was in want of a small loan.' 

* Naturally.' 

' Still married, her husband nothing in 
particular.' 
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^ Sounds fisliy. You didn't see him V 
^ She daren't tell him ahout me.' 
^What do you intend to do with her 
now she's found,' 

* Try to make her go away again.' 

^ She won't. Why couldn't you be con- 
tent as an orphan ? ' 

^ I was curious about my parentage.' 
^ Has she told you all about it ? ' 
^ No, she was too much flurried.' 
^I suppose you'll consult me again 
when she does.' 

^You would wish me to do so, 
sir?' 

^ Oh, I've no wish in the matter. I 
only meant you may if you like. You 
will tell me nothing new, and nothing you 
can do any good by meddling with.' 
' Many thanks for your advice, sir.' 

* Advice? I have given none, except 
to be quiet. And now, if you've nothing 
further to say, I'm busy.' 

And Vincent retreated to his desk in 
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the outer office, and debated much with 
himself, until closing hours, whether he 
had materially advanced his prospects in 
life and in love by his late anxiety to re- 
gain his missing parent. 




CHAPTER VIII. 



ONE OF BRIAN^S WEDNESDAYS. 




|Y dearest Helen, let us review our 
position.^ The speaker is Brian 
Sudgrove. He is alone with 
Helen Rainbird in the parlour at Memoria 
Lodge. As the accredited ' young man * 
of the eldest daughter, he was allowed to 
call twice a week, on Sunday and Wednes- 
day afternoon, and the rest of the family 
usually felt their presence was superfluous 
on such occasions. Miss Loo, however, 
was not always so accommodating, and, re- 
garding, as she did, the family love affair, 
and indeed courtship in general, at present 
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under a morose and cynical aspect, this 
young person would often out of sheer de- 
fiance remain ; protesting that she had as 
good a right to be in the parlour as any- 
body else, which was indeed undeniable 
as an abstract proposition. 

Yet by remaining she always inflicted 
the most exquisite tortures on herself; for, 
being of an awkward age and rather 
gawky, and experiencing some difficulty in 
how to dispose of her arms and feet, when she 
was unoccupied, ill at ease, or self-conscious, 
she laboured besides under the morbid de- 
lusion that Brian and Helen were con- 
tinually watching her, the fact being that 
they were generally far too much occupied 
with the trifles incidental to their state to 
mind her in the least. 

However, on this particular afternoon, 
no Miss Loo felt it her duty to undergo 
nervous contortions in the fiirther corner of 
the apartment. There was the usual 
sound of chipping from the yard, and a 
canary-bird was singing in the window, 
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and Helen was hemming a duster, a 
curious occupation for one who looked like 
a nymph of Hellas come to life again. 

* Let us look things in the £ace, love, 
exactly as they are,' continued Brian ; and 
he w^as quite inclined to carry out part of 
his text by dwelling upon her face long 
enough. 

' Twist it as you will it only comes to 
this, dear,' said Helen quietly and simply, 
^ you cannot marry me at present, and I'm 
quite ready to wait ever so long till you 
can. It's no penalty for me to wait, for 
if I don't marry you I shall marry no one 
— there. I've rolled our melancholy case 
up into quite a neat little compass,' she 
concluded, laughing. 

^ It's so fearfully selfish in a man,' re- 
turned Brian, ^ to keep an indefinite en- 
gagement hanging over a girl's head ; to 
spoil her chances of marrying in the mean- 
while.' 

' If the indefiniteness be of the man's 
own making and choice, true,' she answer- 
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ed. ^ But how when it is no fault of his, 
as in our case, love ? ' 

^ I ought to give you up, and I can't. I 
keep telling you, you are free, and I only 
am bound ; yet while I continue to come 
here, how can you have any real freedom 
of choice ? ' he questioned, 

' I certainly can think of no other man, 
while I see you constantly,' she allowed. 

' That's the very kernel of the injustice 
I am doing you,' he went on, pressing his 
hand against his forehead. ^ There are so 
few years in a woman's life during which 
she can really choose, and mould herself to 
a man, with any reasonable prospect of 
happiness. I wish you had never seen my 
ugly face.' 

* How strange our meeting was,' she 
murmured absently. 

^ What a rough beast you must have 
thought me. When I go on a fishing 
excursion, my attire is more comfortable 
than becoming.' 
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*You did frighten me a little,' she 
laughed. 

^ When I saw you first at the ticket 
oflBce, it came upon me like a flash. Your 
face was something I had known a long 
time, expected for years.* 

^ I did not notice you then/ she mused. 

*I had not a shadow of hesitation. 
Though I had never heard you even 
speak, knew not even your name, I said 
to myself. This of all others is the one 
girl for me/ he continued with growing 
warmth. 

* And you followed me up the platform 
into a second-class carriage,' she pursued. 

^ And when the ticket man came round,' 
said Brian, ^and found I had a first-class 
ticket, I had recourse to a fiction of having 
been driven out of the adjoining compart- 
ment by an army of first-class babies and 
nurses.' 

^It was the only day I travelled by 
rail all that year. There must have been 
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a clear destiny about it/ and she looked 
fondly enough at her lover* 

^ And mark now how craftily this same 
destiny worked out her inevitable ends, 
Fearon Comper, who was pledged to go 
with me, threw me over at the last instant 
because Hood Comper was worse. Had 
Fearon gone with me I shoidd never have 
spoken to you.' 

*And I should never have spoken to 
you even then, had you not known all 
about the book I was reading,' she re- 
turned. 

* However,' he resumed, more gaily, 
^ when your genius and mine pushed us to- 
gether, I suppose they knew what they 
were about. All that remains for us in 
the business is to be true to each other, 
and do the best we can.' 

^ And, meantime, not to reason out im- 
pending troubles too much in black and 
white,' she added. 

^ Meaning, I presume, that the discus- 
sion of the present aspect of our aflEairs is 
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to be adjourned sine die^ you sanguine little 
puss/ and he proceeded to punctuate the 
adjournment by a full stop, not unusual to 
such discussions. 

^ No, not a single one more, sir,' whis- 
pered Helen in a tone of decision, * and as 
usual,' she added, laughing, ^ you have 
brought in Loo and Mamma as a punish- 
ment to you for your silliness.' 

Approaching steps are heard in the 
distance. 

^It is quite astounding,' muttered 
Brian half vexed and half amused, ^ what a 
remarkable instinct your mother-in-law 
and sister possess of appearing suddenly 
at the most inappropriate moments.' 

^ Give me my duster, you great goose — 
mind the needle— now try to look as if you 
were delighted to see them, which I know 
you can't, you great frowning boy,' com- 
menced Helen in a hurried titter. 

Enter Mrs Eainbird in an attitude in- 
dicative of nervous depression. Bounces 
in Miss Loo skirmishing vigorously to her 
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mother's left flank. Crawls in Samson 
dusty in the background, a kind of monu- 
mental miller. 

Miss Loo snorts and sniffs. ^Well, 
you two have been sitting here ever so 
long. You haven't done much at that 
duster, Helen. Next-door housemaid's 
young man is talking to her now at the 
back door. He's our baker ; oh, doesn't 
he hand out the loaves slowly neither.' 

Helen only laughed, but Brian fidgetted 
about a good deal under Miss Loo's dex- 
terous process of setting people at their 
ease. 

' Mr Sudgrove,' said Mrs Rainbird, 
coming forward, and pushing the sprightly 
Louisa away behind Samson, ^ as Helen's 
affianced, we consider you a member of 
this humble household, and do not sup- 
press before you any domestic details 
which if we considered you a stranger we 
should avoid. Samson, come forward.' 

Her husband having edged himself to 
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a place where she could fix him readily 
with her eye during her coming exordium, 
she proceeded. 

'Dr Gloizer has just concluded his 
visit, and he says, that, if I choose to apply 
blisters to the back of my neck all to-night, 
he can't absolutely forbid me to do so. 
May you, Mr Sudgrove, never experience 
in your future, be it Helen or any other 
young person at present undetermined, 
mo-y you never have the racking harass 
natural to when it comes to the physician 
saying that about your wife's state, and 
least of all, may you never seem so callous 
over it when said, as some husbands are in 
this apartment.' 

' I'm very sorry, my dear, it has come 
to blisters,' murmured Samson meekly. 
^ Indeed, I don't see what we can come to 
beyond them — except, possibly, leeches. 
But you're not quite so bad as that ; that's 
one comfort.' 

^Samson,' cried Mrs Rainbird, much 
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moved, * that I should live to hear you say, 
I wasn't bad enough to signify, unless I 
got to leeches.' 

^ No, no, I said nothing of the kind,' 
explained Samson, * this is a shade too bad.' 

^ Samson,' repeated Mrs Rainbird, with 
increased gloom and solemnity, * you may 
know my value when I'm gone, and you 
will not before. Whether you will feel 
any remorse then, it is not for me to pre- 
dict. But one word I will say, if it was 
my last, and it's this, that if I haven't had 
leeches on, it's not because I haven't want- 
ed them scores and scores of times, but 
because I had an objection to the — shall I 
say — reptiles ? ' 

* I don't doubt a syllable of it,' admit- 
ted Samson, ^ and now that's settled, we'll 
be comfortable for a bit. Indeed,' he 
added rashly, ^ Helen's mother had leeches 
once, when she wasn't taking near your 
amount of drugs in general, which quite 
corroborates you, in your view, my dear.' 
^ This alone was wanting, Rainbird, ' 
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she gasped, rushing again into tears, ' that 
the first Mrs Rainbird's leeches should be 
thrown figuratively in my very teeth* 
You might have spared me this one allu- 
sion. I do not venture to compete with 
my predecessor on the score of personal 
appearance. As Loo's looks are to Helen's, 
so are mine to hers. No, Mr Rainbird, I, 
Dorothea Pillocalf, sprung, I may say, 
from a family of exotics, did not at least 
expect to be deemed inferior to any pre- 
decessor in the one respect of leeches.' 

* And if,' burst in Miss Loo, ^ Pa means 
to say, or Mr Sudgrove means to look, that 
because I'm a fright and Helen's a beauty, 
I'm to keep myself to the attics when com- 
pany is expected, as I'm every bit as good 
as the company ; or that I'm to be pushed 
away into comers like a parcel, when I 
do come down, and that people should 
look at me as if I wasn't in the room ; I 
say, let me be sent to school for good with 
no vacations, and worry no one, if I'm not 
wanted here.' 
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At the conclusion of which address. 
Miss Loo leaned her head heavily on the 
parlour table, and howled in concert with 
her mother. 

^ Dear me, Dorothea and Loo,' protest- 
ed Samson, feebly moving from one to 
the other with consolatory gestures and 
concern in his looks. ^ We have all gone 
wrong again, somehow ; will you be good 
enough to shake hands with Louisa, Sud- 
grove, and I'll endeavour to see what can 
be done with Mrs Rainbird. I think, 
Helen, my dear, if you could lay your 
hand upstairs on one of her strongest 
draughts, it might soothe her just now 
more than anything. The fact is, Sud- 
grove, you must take us in the rough to- 
day, as we say of a block when it first 
reaches the yard.' 

* I'm sure, Loo, dear, you will let 
Brian kiss you, and make it all up.' 

* No, Miss, I wont,' blubbered Loo, 
fiercely, ^ I don't want to be kissed, while 
I'm pretending to hem dusters ; ' but she 
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submitted notwithstanding ; and proceeded 
to dry her eyes. Mrs Rainbird also rapidly 
regained her composure under the influ- 
ence of something very black and thick, 
with a hanging label round its neck, which 
Helen promptly exhumed from a side cup- 
board. 

^ And now, Sudgrove,' suggested Sam- 
son, kindly, ^ as your usual time is nearly 
up, I dare say Helen would like to put on 
her bonnet and walk a short way back with 
you ; which, as the evening is fine and the 
days are lengthening out, I believe there 
is no objection to her going, is there, my 
deax?' 

Mrs Rainbird assented, and Helen went 
to get ready. 

^You see, Mr Sudgrove,^ said Mrs 
Rainbird, during Helen's brief absence, 
fanning her face with a pocket-handker- 
chief, ^I may divulge to an almost mem* 
ber of the family, that I have so much 
feeling. I come of a family whose feelings 
habitually mastered them, and whose con- 
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stitutional delicacy was, I may say, re- 
nowned among the leading portion of the 
inhabitants of Wandswortli. A person of 
the name of Teal, with whom we were on 
a footing of intimacy, once remarked that 
the female Pillocalfs would tear themselves 
to ribbons with their emotions. He might 
have included the sterner sex, had he 
known my respected father in his younger 
days. I remember him weeping like a 
pump — I think the expression is — on the 
occasion of his brother requesting the tem- 
porary loan of five pounds, to stave off a 
writ, when it was inconvenient to my 
honoured pa to accede to his brother's 
wishes. Dear, how firesh it all comes back 
to me, and what beautiful advice my father 
gave him — it almost ran into blank verse, 
some of it. I remember we took an opera- 
box at a leading theatre, the evening 
after.' 

Brian's murmuring that Mr Pillocalf, 
deceased, had been evidently a remarkable 
man, restored Mrs Rainbird's good-humour 
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yet further ; so she dismissed Helen with a 
benediction, and a warning to keep to the 
driest parts of the pavement, further add- 
ing the comforting assurance, that girls 
of her complexion were always consump- 
tive more or less. 

So Helen and her lover issue forth arm- 
in-arm, and turn their faces south-east to- 
wards Bloomsbury. It is a rather touching 
sight to see a pretty girl clinging to the 
arm of a man she likes ; quite a different 
business, truly, to the escort of a sister. 
You need not look twice at a couple to 
know which is which. 

* Will you answer me one thing quite 
sincerely, Brian ? ' she asked, pressing his 
arm, after they had gone about a furlong. 

^ That depends ; is it then so terrible a 
question ? ' he returned. 

^ Don't laugh at me,' she hesitated, * but 
don't our wretched little family squabbles 
disgust you with us and make you. despise 
us?' 

^As regards yourself, dear,' he insisted, 
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promptly, ^ not your least chaxm to me is 
this, that you are able to preserve your 
ideality in such a very common-place at- 
mosphere.' 

' But as to them, poor 'people ; I know 
you are fond enough of me to bear almost 
anything. I should like you to try to ex- 
cuse them a little.' She went on with just 
one or two tears gathering in her bright 
eyes. 

^ My dearest, I see much worse at my 
home. I least of all men have any right 
to criticize. Then, your father's goodness 
and contentedness and resolute industry 
are really beyond all praise. Tell me about 
your own mother,' added Brian, abruptly. 
^ Can you remember her ? How lovely she 
must have been.' 

^ She died when I was very young ; my 
father seldom mentions her. It always 
irritates my mother-in-law when he does, 
even casually, like to-day. She was poor and 
in trouble, and he married her out of pity, 
I've heard. He has always sacrificed him- 
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self all his life. After her death he fell an 
easy prey to that plausible old impostor, 
Mr Pillocalf, who is always in my mother- 
in-law's mouth/ she pursued. 

* I can fancy poor Samson Rainbird a 
mere lamb amongst such emotional wolves. 
So he had to marry the daughter in self- 
defence ? ' questioned Brian. 

* Something of the kind. You see 
my mother-in-law is kind enough to us 
after her fashion/ she continued ; * I 
really think she likes me quite as well 
as Loo. She certainly treats us perfectly 
the same. Poor Loo will grow out of all 
her present roughness, when she is old 
enough to get some one to care about.' 

^ There is nearly always,' said Brian, 
^a certain harshness and uncouthness of 
mind and disposition, as well as body, 
associated with the transitional age which 
your sister is going through. Now I have 
walked you surely far enough,' he added ; 
^ I must not tire you out by taking you too 
far in my direction/ 
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* It does me so much good/ she entreat- 
ed ; * there, I will turn at the last lamp- 
post of the next street, and then you can 
come a little way back with me perhaps/ 

^At which rate I shall never reach 
home/ he resumed laughing, ^ in time for 
that mighty event of the day, the dinner 
in three courses. You know it's a point of 
domestic discipline for me not to miss the 
minutest fraction of that solemn daily ban- 
quet/ 

^ I wonder what effect it would have 
upon Mr Sudgrove's mind,' she questioned 
playfully, * if a magic mirror could reveal 
us to him walking along arm-in-arm ? ' 

^ I can easily predict the effect upon my 
purse,' he answered with a fretful laugh, 
^ though no mental anatomist could predict 
the form his astonishment might otherwise 
assume/ 

' Well, it would be a little trying to a 
great gentleman,' she admitted naively, 
* to have to receive a daughter-in-law like 
me/ 
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^ It would be worse just now with this 
scheme afloat of founding a family and 
becoming Squire Bountiful/ he mused. 
*Well, I'm saving half my allowance 
every quarter ; we shall not be quite pen- 
nUess to start with/ 

^ Oh, Brian, how good you are, and 
self-denying. To think that I should be 
dragging you down to all this,' she re- 
plied. 

^ You have raised me a hundred-fold in 
my own eyes at least, darling,' he protest- 
ed. ' Yes, we shall have enough anyhow 
after a bit to rent a little house, and about 
half furnish it, just to begin with, you 
know.' 

^ How delicious,' Helen exclaimed with 
animation, Ho possess the merest shed of 
a place all to ourselves. As to laying out 
much upon it, anything would content me 
from a table and a couple of chairs.' 

* I'm convinced, dear,' pursued Brian, 
looking at her affectionately, ^ my best 
course is this, to wait, say a year at the 
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utmost, on the chance of something turning 
up meantime in our favour. During this 
period of suspense it is plainly my duty 
to put by every penny I can ; not to in- 
dulge in a single cab-fare, buy no new 
books, and a hundred small economies, 
which a man who is worth anything, with 
any one likely to be soon dependent on 
him, takes an absolute pleasure, I say, in 
practising. I have done this during the 
last six months, and mean to do it for a 
twelve-month more.' 

^ And what then, dear,' she questioned, 
' when our year of probation has run out ? 
Do you expect the mere lapse of time to 
soften your father? He will be just as 
averse to me then as now.' 

^ I shall then announce to him plainly, 
yet respectfully, that I wish to marry you,' 
explained Brian. ' Suppose the worst, and 
that he thereupon withdraws from me all 
countenance and support, then we marry 
notwithstanding ; we shall have enough to 
make a small start, and put a few things in 
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a little house, and I shall consider myself 
a mere useless cumberer of the ground, 
unless I can manage by my own wits to 
keep the fire alight and some bread on the 
table in our tiny parlour.' 

* Oh, Brian, how good to me you are,' 
she whispered. ^ But if your father cast 
you oflF, I almost fear my mother-in-law 
would give us trouble, and perhaps even 
try to end things between us, which she 
never shall. She only half believes even 
now in the possibility of your ever being 
really poor. Now I feel convinced some- 
how you are sure to be so, for the nicest 
people have never anything, and I don't 
believe it is possible for a very rich man 
to be quite natural and unselfish.' 

^ You quaint little woman,' he rejoined, 
^ without endorsing your communistic no- 
tions, I suspect that, as regards Mrs Rain- 
bird, you are perfectly right. It is only 
too probable, that the daughter of the late 
astute Mr Pillocalf should be, not to put 
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too fine a point upon it, — eh, Helen ? just 
a turn, shall we say, mercenary ? ' 

' I didnH mean to be so hard on her ds 
that, indeed I did not, Brian,' she denied, 
with pretty hurrying emphasis. 

* Well, let the hardness be all mine, 
dear, and the interpretation thereof. It 
simply comes to this,' he pursued, * that 
the eldest son of Sudgrove and Sluice is a 
very diflferent personage in Mrs Rainbird's 
eyes, to the very ugly, penniless young 
man, who, after the family rupture, will 
still venture to claim her daughter-in-law. 
And now, Helen, I insist on your not 
coming a single step further. I have gone 
prosing on, and taken you sadly too far 
already. There's nobody coming down 
the street ; just stop here and say good 
night. I tell you there is absolutely no 
onls. There ! Good night, dearest.' 

^ Good night, Brian.' 

Arid she tripped back to the monu- 
mental works at Kilburn, as pretty a girl 
as need be found within the postal radius 
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of this good city ; and Brian had to put on 
his best pace, being chary of summoning 
a cab ; to avoid the disgrace of not being to 
the fore, when GoUand the magnificent 
summoned, at a quarter-past eight, twelve 
spirits of Russell Square, to descend to the 
enormous soup- tureen, not unlike a monu- 
mental trophy of Rainbird's, and a wH^de- 
spread flabby turbot ; for that evening 
Miles Sud grove unbended to discuss his 
contemplated purchase with certain ^ sub- 
stantial magnates of the mercantile order.' 




CHAPTER IX. 



TREATS OF A NICE YOUNG MAN. 




[EARON Coraper, aged twenty- 
two, with a retreating chin, a 
receding forehead, straw-colour- 
ed hair, thin long legs, and a rather over- 
dressed appearance, is warming himself, in 
an easy attitude, in the exact centre of 
Stephen Gow's hearth-rug in Stephen 
Gow's drawing-room, in Russell Square. 
Fearon Comper faces the merchant and 
Clara, wlio are seated a few yards before 
him. Unconcerned is Fearon, and each 
of his coat-tails are visible hanging over 
either arm. Stephen Gow is a large- 
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boned, tall, heavy-built, elderly man. 
With bushy eye-brows and hair half grey. 
His complexion mud-coloured, his features 
regular, but his nose too thick, and his lips 
also ; with dull, expressionless, grey-black 
eyes. 

* You see, Clara and Mr Gow,' he was 
saying in a jerky, off-hand manner, ^ I had 
my extravagant fit upon me all last week. 
I give you my word I know as well before 
it comes on, as a fellow does when he's 
going to have hay-fever. It's no use fight- 
ing against it when it comes. It only 
spoils one's temper and digestion, and 
doesn't save twenty pounds. I ain't re- 
sponsible when it's on me. I must have 
my fling.' 

^Fearon, you will break my heart,' 
sighed Clara Gow. * Will not the warn- 
ing of our father's ruin, of all the calam- 
ities which have pursued us since, arrest 
you on the downward road ? * 

^Why there it is, Clara,' retorted 
Fearon, ^that's the very thing that cuts 
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both ways. If the femily credit went in 
this bankruptcy of ours, as some fellows 
say it did, what's the use of my trying to 
be a credit to the family ? * 

<And you tolerate companions who 
dare to say that, you wretched boy ! Mr 
Gow,' she continued, turning to her hus- 
band, * I give him up ; I withdraw my re- 
quest to you to pay him out of this last 
disgraceful folly of his. You had better 
go, Fearon ; we have nothing more to say.' 

* But, I say,' exclaimed Mr Fearon, 
dropping his coat-tails suddenly, and strid- 
ing forward a step or two ; * this is a turn 
too bad. You let Gow there pay or not, 
just as he likes. If he don't pay, why I 
must lump it and get locked up ; but don't 
you go telling him right out not to pay, 
for that ain't fair.' 

^You are only admitted to this house 
on your sister's intercession,' remarked 
Stephen. *I was most unwilling to see 
you to-day, but she begged me to give you 
one more chance.' 
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^ I don't suppose you do care much 
about seeing me, Gow/ returned Fearon 
coolly. * You see, we have so few tastes 
in common ; that's where it is.' 

^ Certainly I do not lead the mixed life 
of a stable-boy and a billiard-marker,' said 
Stephen gloomily. 

^ Brothers-in-law very seldom hit it off 
together,' suggested Fearon in a perfectly 
cheerful, self-satisfied tone, turning to ad- 
just his shirt-collar in the pier-glass above 
the fire-place. 

^ This fellow ifii perfectly incorrigible, 
Clara,' said Stephen, buttoning up his 
pockets. ^Better throw my money over 
Waterloo Bridge. So long only as I am 
willing to pay will the Jews lend him 
money. My forbearance has found its 
limit. Clara, shall I give this brother of 
yours one penny-piece more ? ' 

^ No, Stephen,' she answered firmly. 
^I will never trouble you again on his 
behalf. You are very good to me, and I 
have tried your patience sadly for my 
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dear father's youngest child. This shall 
never be the cause of misunderstanding 
ever so trifling between us again. Thank 
you, Stephen, for all you have done in the 
past. He will not thank you, so I will.' 

^ Well, as I understand all this palaver,' 
said Fearon, drawing his gloves on with 
great deliberation — ' which if I wasn't the 
best-tempered fellow in the world, and 
hadn't the best digestion, might rile me 
up a bit — to mean that the old boy is not 
to shell out, Clara, and that you've told 
him not to, which, if I. wasn't the easiest 
going fellow in the world, I should take 
the liberty of remembering ; since the 
word here is plainly screwing and close- 
ness, I'll take the liberty of removing my 
hat from under this chair, finding my 
cane. Ah, there it is — deuce take it, the 
button of this right-hand glove has flown 
— and taking my departure.' 

* I do you the justice to acknowledge,' 
the merchant added, as Fearon lounged 
easily towards the doorway, * that you 
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profess neitlier gratitude for what's over 
nor penitence for the future.' 

^ I am sorry to see you heat yourself in 
this way, Gow/ reasoned Fearon, pausing 
with his hand on the door-handle. ^ Your 
dinner won't do you half the good. Irrita- 
tion of mind always acts on the gastric 
juices. Look at me; I profess nothing 
and don't set up for cardinal virtues. I 
am perfectly equable. You the solvent 
man are disturbed, I the insolvent am 
calm and composed. Many bailiflFs are 
arrayed against me, I whistle. My rela- 
tives won't pay, I smoke. Perhaps I may 
pass this very night in a sponging-house, 
who cares ? I shall sleep better than you 
in your luxurious four-poster. Debt is a 
disease ; I've got it, you haven't. Good 
morning, Gow, good morning, Clara.' 

Having delivered which compendium 
of his philosophy, Mr Fearon Comper de- 
scended the staircase with a jaunty air 
and issued on the outer air of Russell 
Square. Here he paused a moment to 
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light a cigar, and while absorbed in thi« 
occupation, he came into collision on the 
pavement with a small, tight, bilious-look- 
ing female, encased in rather a dilapidated 
seal-skin. 

Let us dwell a moment on this same 
personage, for she is an especial favourite 
of ours, and will influence in no slight 
measure the fortunes of our narrative. 

Aurelia Van was elderly, hook-nosed, 
and hunger-pinched in the face. She 
affected skimpy draperies and mangy 
furs ; she was not unlike an old weather- 
beaten area-cat; and if you could have 
drowned and floated the same cat for a 
week between London Bridge and Green- 
wicli Hospital, then revived and dried the 
animal aforesaid, the likeness, we are in- 
clined to think, would have rather gained 
than have suffered. She generally wore 
in her bonnet, what seemed the cast-off 
battered flowers of some nymph in some 
pantomime two seasons back. Aurelia Van 
was, moreover, so tightly laced that her 
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shoulders were always tlirust most curiously 
forward, and raising either arm became 
a gymnastic impossibility. To conclude : 
she wore a light-brown front, sustained on 
her forehead by a moth-eaten narrow 
velvet band. She was very lean and wiry, 
and here the feline resemblance \^as again 
remarkably strong. 

^ Dear me, Mr. Comper, Fm sure I beg 
your pardon,' exclaimed the owner of the 
aforesaid creature's hide, starting bapk. 

' By Jove, Miss Van, you nearly made 
me swallow my lighted fuzee,' retorted 
Fearon, humorously. 

^I'm so distressed. I was hurrying 
across to dear Mrs Pipechick's, and never 
saw you. 1 suppose you came out this 
instant from dear Mrs Gow's. How is the 
darling looking to-day ? She does too 
much, sweet thing. I always say, her 
plaintive expression is the most touching 
thing I know — so ethereal, so spirit-like. 
Did young Mr Sudgrove happen to be 
there ? ' 
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This and much more effusively Miss 
Van. 

* You mean Brian ? No ; why should 
he ? Not a soul but Stephen, and he as 
cross as a bear,' replied Fearon, readily 
enough. 

^ Hee, hee, Mr Comper, how ver}'- enter- 
taining you are,' she simpered ; ^ you are 
so refreshing, so unconventional. No, Mr 
Brian would naturally not be there. I 
forgot, it is after business hours.' 

^Well, Brian ain't got no business. 
Miss Van. Why the deuce should he bind 
himself, one way or the other, to an hour 
or so ? ' sneered Fearon. 

^ You are as correct as you are forcible, 
Mr Comper,' she returned, with bland 
civility ; ^ it is I who was in error.' 

^I say now, I put it to you,' urged 
Fearon, languidly, ' if you're wanting to 
insinuate anything, I wish you'd put it 
clean out ; I really can't set my brains to 
fine work of that description ; ' and he 
puffed away indolently at his cigar. 
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^ I defy you to say that I insinuated 
anything/ protested the little spinster, 
vehemently, gathering up her skirts. ' Oh, 
Mr Comper, how can you be so hard upon 



me?' 

^ If you've fished up any story against 
Brian,' repeated Fearon, with a metaphor, 
^ let's have it out, if it's at all spicy. He's 
a solemn chap, and one of these in a 
scrape is the best game of all ; ' and he 
nudged her elbow confidentially, and even 
went so far as to drop one eyelid slightly. 

'Story! goodness me, I've none,' she 
cried, evidently rather uncomfortable, and 
wishing to be gone. 'Dear, dear, how 
humorous you are, Mr Comper, to be sure. 
I wish that curious-looking man against 
the area railings would not continue to 
eye us two so narrowly. Have you re- 
marked him?' she demanded, lowering 
her voice to a whisper. 

'Yaas, I've seen him for some time,' 
he drawled languidly, adjusting his eye- 
glass in the direction of the new addition 
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to the group. ^ It's only Bubble. Bubble, 
you may come forwai'd.' 

' You mean to be took as cool as usual, 
guv'nor, then ? ' observed Bubble with a 
grin and a gnint. 

^ By all means, my astute Bubble, why 
should I fret myself into a perspiration ? ' 
was the composed reply. 

' What does all this mean ? ' ejaculated 
the little woman, now thoroughly frightened, 
yet curiosity mastering even her terror. 

^ My dear Miss Van,' said Fearon, 
waving a scented handkerchief, ^ you two 
should know each other better. You both 
display a laudable interest in the move- 
ments of your neighbours. Your tastes 
agree, which is the first element of friend- 
ship. Allow me — Bubble, Miss Van, Miss 
Van, Mr Bubble.' 

* Don't you mind the guv'nor. Miss, he 
will always have his joke,' said Bubble. 
^ The worse he's up a tree, the more faceti- 
ouser he becomes, which I call downright 
contentment.' 
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* This, Bubble,' continued Fearon, ' is 
Miss Van of Tavistock Street. I cannot 
be particular to a number, but we will say 
of Tavistock Street generally, that slight 
informality need not invalidate the intro- 
duction. She is. Bubble, a maiden lady of 
genteel manners and engaging exterior ' 

'You coming it a turn too strong, 
guv'nor,' remonstrated Bubble, ^ you'd 
better shut oflF chaff, she's took to trembling 
all over.' 

* Let me just complete,' insisted Fearon; 
' and this. Miss Van, is Mr Bubble of Cur- 
sitor Street, my general over-looker, in fact, 
my bailiff. He has interested himself 
during the last few weeks in keeping an 
eye generally on all my walks and ways, 
which sounds like Dr Watts, but your supe- 
rior knowledge of hymnal literature shall 
decide that point ' 

' Mr Comper, I insist on your allowing 
me to depart unmolested, and require you 
to move to one side,' vociferated Miss Van 
in shrill tremulous tones. 
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* I have just done ; one instant more, my 
dear madam,' went on Comper detaining 
her by the sleeve. ^ Bubble, being a man 
of penetration, was unwilling to take my 
carcase, which is comparatively useless to 
his employers, until I had applied to my 
usual reUeving officer in these cases. Grow 
was a little hipped to-day for some reason. 
His digestive organs are impaired, he be- 
comes irritable and consequently penurious, 
and — I have to request my good friend 
Bubble to summon a hansom, in which I 
propose to accompany him. I dare say now 
this excellent lady,' he added, * never saw a 
process served yet. Now, I dare say you 
would like to see so interesting a ceremony. 
Proceed, Bubble, proceed. It isn't pain- 
ful.' 

But Miss Van burst from them in the 
greatest commotion, and pursued her way 
with trembling and uncertain steps across 
the square to the Sudgrove mansion. Cast- 
ing one frightened glance behind, she de- 
scried Bubble embarking in a hansom with 
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the imperturbable Fearon Comper. After 
that she looked no more, but plunging at 
Golland the instant the house-door opened, 
she scaled the stairs unannounced, and flung 
herself in upon Georgina Pipechick, who 
sat concocting scented notes to other jewel- 
led matrons of Bloomsbury. 

^ Oh, my dear, I have been so flurried,' 
she began hurrying out her words ; * it's a 
mercy I didn't drop upon the pavement. 
But they're all of one breed, those Com- 
pers, and it only shows us what Clara 
really is/ 

Mrs Pipechick's eyes glittered in an- 
ticipation of the coming disclosure. She 
rose from her writing-table, while the pink 
note-paper fluttered to the ground; she 
leant at the side of her panting friend in a 
consolatory attitude. 

^ Don't tell me, Aurelia, I entreat you 
not to have to announce it to me, that that 
woman is gone from him at last, poor, poor 
Stephen.' 

VOL. I. 14 
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Miss Van opened her eyes, and speak- 
ing with some asperity, remarked, 

^ Don't yon go plunging at conclusions, 
Georgina. She's much more comfortable 
where she is, and knows it, I'll be boimd.' 
Mrs Pipechick's face fell, and she felt that, 
with all allowance for Miss Van's recent 
emotion, that lady must be taught her 
position without delay. 

' Then what call have you to make 
yourself ridiculous, Aurelia, by dropping 
upon the pavement? And why should 
you tear in unannounced upon me ? Don't 
tell me about your nerves and other fiddle- 
sticks. Say what you've got to, and leave 
off slandering your neighbours.' 

Aurelia Van collapsed into a very small 
compass under this vigorous snub from her 
patroness. 

* I'm sure, I only thought you'd like to 
hear about it before any one else, and the 
hard-faced thing actually introduced me to 
the sheriff's officer,' she remarked, meekly 
dabbing at her eyes with her knuckles. 
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^ Then there's an execution put in at 
Stephen Grow's. Well, it's all her ex- 
travagance ; I always said it would come 
to this ; do me the justice to allow that, 
Aurelia ; ' and Mrs Pipechick began to re- 
gain her equanimity. 

^ I've certainly heard you predict — ' 

* Don't equivocate, Aurelia, did I or 
did I not say so ? ' 

* Just let me explain — ^ 

* Answer me first — ' 

^ How can I ? You won't let me get 
one word in.' 

^ I insist, am I not always right ? ' 
' But there isn't any execution.* 
^ This woman would provoke a saint. 
Do you mean to deny your own words 
about the bailiff being introduced to you 
in the drawing-room ? ' 

' Don't catch me up so fierce, Georgina, 
my nerves are so upset. It's Fearon 
Comper; the bailiffs took him outside, 
while he clung on to my arm. It was 
awful. And he quite brazen.' 
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^ And is this all ? ' demanded Mrs 
Pipechick majestically. ' Is this enough to 
make you come sobbing about my draw- 
ing-room, and throwing yourself generally 
over my furniture ? Why, Mr Fearon is 
arrested as often as another man gets his 
hair cut. l^m sick of your hysterical 
vagaries. What on earth has all this to 
do with imputing all sorts of things to 
Mrs Gow ? Mind your own business more 
in future, Aurelia. Its damages in the 
courts to spread about that a merchant is 
bankrupt ; Fm surprised at you. Be more 
careful from to-day.' 

^I'm off this minute, Georgina/ pro- 
tested Miss Van dissolved in tears. * Fm 
not wanted here. I'm only misrepre- 
sented by other people's tempers and 
impatience. Indeed you asked me your- 
self whether I had not heard you say, that 
some people — ' 

^ For mercy's sake stop this rigmarole,' 
insisted Mrs Pipechick. * You must be ill 
to-day, you wander so. Can you find 
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your own way home, or shall GoUand 

fetch a cab ? ' 

And Miss Van retreated to her lodg- 
ings in Tavistock Street and a course of 
sal volatile, much exercised in mind and 
body by the stress of recent occurrences. 

After whose departure Mrs Pipechick 
took upon herself to compose a cocked hat 
note to Mr Snowing announcing Fearon's 
arrest, and this permeated through Gol- 
land's hands to Mugden, who sauntered 
down to Bang Street to deliver it in a 
Scotch cap followed by a private Scotch 
terrier of his own, surreptitiously main- 
tained at Sudgrove's expense in the dust- 
bin. The servant at Snewing's chambers 
descended after a few moments to say there 
was no answer, but would Mr Mugden 
leave the same note redirected at Captain 
Worboys' lodgings on his way back? 
Mugden graciously assented, the terrier 
needing yet further exercise, and the re- 
sult of its delivery was that Captain Wor- 
boys went out soon after and strode 
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northwards. Snewing had merely written 
across Mrs Pipechick's note, * See the girl 
at once and report/ and then refolded it 
with a new address to the gallant cap- 
tain. 

The captain's stroll ended in an ob- 
scure street near the Middlesex Hospital, 
and he began from the opposite side of the 
road to -reconnoitre with studied careless- 
ness a shop-board inscribed, ^Wicker, 
Greengrocer and Potato Salesman/ and 
the house- windows immediately above the 
name and occupation aforesaid. Nothing 
resulting from his scrutiny he was fain to 
enter the shop itself, muttering, ^ Well, I 
must risk it I suppose.' Here he found a 
stunted youth with a wart on his nose 
mounting guard over limp brocoli and 
cauliflowers. * You tell Miss Wicker, I've 
come about an order for Pomeranian beet- 
root, and look sharp,' he said on the spur 
of the moment. 

* Miss Wicker is getting her supper, 
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and says there must be some mistake, and 
you're to call again/ urged the warted 
youth re-appearing. 

^ Provoking/ murmured Worboys. 
' What shall I do ? Tell her/ he added 
aloud, Hhat the Pomeranian beet-root is 
taken in execution, and there isn't an 
hour to lose if she wants any.' 

This extraordinary message had the 
desired eflfect of producing the fair Violet 
with extreme celerity. 

* Drat the man, what can he want ? ' 
she asked sharply of the boy as she en- 
tered, when, catching sight of the engaging 
captain, she promptly exclaimed, ^Yes; 
it's quite correct. I remember now. You 
can get your supper, Thomas, while I ar- 
range this.' 

The boy departed, whistling and crack- 
ing his knuckles. An unreclaimed boy 
evidently, defiant, and careless of the 
amenities of civilization. 

* How could you be so rash as to come 
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here ? I've only this minute reached home 
from the perfumer's;' she demanded of 
him with flashing eyes. 

^ I had to see you at all risks. There's 
no harm done. Fearon was arrested an 
hour since/ persisted Worboys hurriedly. 

^ I shan't break my heart for that,' she 
answered, tossing her head. ^ I am half 
sick of this business already. This is a 
very simple end to it. I'm more glad than 
sorry.' 

^ Don't be absurd, Violet,' he remon- 
strated. ^ I can't talk to you here. Meet 
me opposite the Langham in twenty 
minutes.' 

Violet nodded and retired. At the 
appointed time and place the conversation 
was resumed under more favourable aus- 
pices. Violet meanwhile had arrayed her- 
self most becomingly, and looked more 
like one of Leech's croquet beauties than a 
young person associated with the sale of 
hair-oil or vegetables. Dress is so cheap 
now, that the shop-girl treads hard on the 
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heels of the duchess, whose attire is, if any- 
thing, the plainer of the two. 

' Now, Violet,' began Worboys, with 
an insinuating leer, ^ you're a clever girl, 
and long-headed one ; and I should like 
to see you comfortably settled through my 
means.' 

' And this announcement of yours, that 
my fine lover is just locked up,' suggested 
Violet derisively, ^sounds very like com- 
fortable settling, doesn't it ? ' 

' I want to show you, how you can turn 
this apparently adverse circumstance to 
wonderful good account for your own ad- 
vantage,' proceeded the captain with a 
knowing look. 

* I don't see my way exactly, captain,' 
she maintained. 

^ First you must rush off to the spong- 
ing-house this very evening,' propounded 
Worboys, warming in gesture as he un- 
folded his scheme. * Once there, you must 
do a good deal of business about your 
being the only friend, who hasn't deserted 
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him in his trouble. You must cry a good 
bit at discretion, and oflfer to lend him 
five pounds, withdrawn from your scanty 
savings and widowed mother. Of course, 
I'll give you these.' 

Violet broke into a faint smile as the 
narration proceeded. 

^ Our young friend,' proceeded Wor- 
boys, ^ being a curious combination of 
superficial sharpness with extreme softness 
just beneath the outer cuticle, is likely 
enough to offer to marry you out of hand, 
in return for these disinterested attentions. 
If he does, manage it at once, and don't 
give him time to cool.' 

^ But really, captain,' she interposed, 
with a discontented, jarring laugh, *I 
shan't gain much by being tied to a spend- 
thrift so nearly cleaned out as this one is. 
Was this the young man of fortune you 
promised?' she demanded with a bitter 
sneer. 

* My dear Violet, you gain much, 
everything,' protested the captain eagerly. 
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^His relatives must make you an allow- 
ance, if even they stop his supplies. They 
are sensitive, proud people, and they would 
do it if only to stop your mouth. Then 
you gain a perfectly defined position, and, 
at the worst, a great rise in the social 
scale.' 

* There's some reason after all in what 
you say,' she meditated. 

^ Reason ? There's absolute con vie- 

a 

tion,' he insisted. * It's good-bye to the 
shop for ever, and nothing to do for the 
rest of your life.' 

^ I hardly see what makes you so for- 
ward in all this, captain,' inquired Miss 
Violet, keenly scrutinizing his face. ^ It's 
all very well your vdshing to settle me, 
and do me a good turn. But why should 
this fit of benevolence have seized you all 
of a sudden; especially when I had not 
had a line from you for three months 
before this began? You have some deep 
scheme of your own in this, captain. You 
won't hoodwink me.' 
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Worboys thought, 'This girl becomes 
inconvenient. Confound her penetration ; 
she's pushed me into a corner already. I 
suppose I'd best be frank with her. I wish 
to goodness Snew would manage these 
pretty little businesses in person. He's 
got my bond, deuce take him, and could 
sell me up to-morrow, besides knowing an 
awkward circumstance which I do not care 
to publish ; so he uses me, as his delegate, 
like a dray-horse meantime.' Then he 
added aloud, ' Of course, my dear Violet, 
I have my own ends and profit to serve in 
all this. It would be sheer folly to deny 
it to a girl with so shrewd a headpiece as 
yours.' 

'And you expect me to marry this 
lively young gentleman,' she retorted, with 
a growing dnger in her voice, ' and remain 
entirely in the dark as to what you are 
driving at. Dear me, how condescending 
of the captain, how gracious of the military 
gentleman ! ' 

' What a clever girl this is,' appealed 
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Worboys to some imaginary bystander. 
^What a doocid flow of ready humour! 
Hah, hah. Well, I suppose I must tell you. 
Put a case, Violet, suppose a friend of mine 
and Fearon have a mutual rich uncle — 
uncommon rich, mind — ' 

* Then Fearon has expectations ? ' she 
broke in. 

* Hear me out. This uncle wavers in 
his mind which is to be his heir. My friend 
naturally wishes to put Fearon's nose out 
of joint. It ain't complimentary to you, 
what's coming, but you would have it, and 
have it you shall. If Fearon makes a low 
match, meaning you, my dear, my friend 
beats him out of the field, and I receive a 
hundred pounds the day of the ceremony,' 
concluded Worboys, adding to himself, 
* What an egregious and circumstantial 
cram; upon my honour, Worboys, I'm 
ashamed of you.' 

* Fearon shall explain all this to me,' 
she rejoined, decisively. 

^ Then you'll blow our mutual scheme 
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into the smallest fragments, my dear girl, 
by breathing one syllable to Fearon about 
his rich relative,' expostulated he ; Hhe cub 
will think you're after his expectations and 
not his own peculiar merits, if you do.' 

* I wish I knew what to do,' she hesi- 
tated. 

^ You'll be a prudent girl, and act as I 
advise,' maintained Worboys. ^ You'll go 
and console your suitor in the trammels 
of the law this very evening.' 

^ Well, that won't commit me, will it ? ' 
demanded Miss Violet, now a strange mix- 
ture of vacillation and effrontery. 

^ You talk as if I were sending you to 
Gretna Green. It's agreed you go ? ' 

^ Yes, I suppose so. Good night, cap- 
tain.' 

'Farewell, Violet, just remember to 
allude to my ancient comrade-in-arms, 
your lamented parent.' 

' I haven't a minute ; how long we have 
been talking ! Good night.' 
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And Miss Violet hailed a cab, and dis- 
appeared. 

^ And good night to you, for a precious 
vixen,' soliloquized the worthy captain; 
* really, Snew ought to put down some- 
thing handsome, if I go through with this 
business. It suits my peculiar vein of 
talent to a turn. If it wasn't for that, I 
should find it laborious and doocid nasty.' 




CHAPTER X. 



BEING THE GREAT EVENT OP THE BOOK. 




ICTURE, reader, the great Miles 
Sudgrove, excited, flushed, and 
tremulous, like an ordinary mor- 
tal. Suppose wet drops upon his forehead, 
and his eyes slightly starting from his 
head. Imagine him actually laying his 
hand upon the shoulder of Gilbert Noyes, 
with the familiar gesture other men em- 
ploy towards an equal. Infuse something 
actually propitiatory into his manner to- 
wards his legal adviser, who is as cool and 
composed as his client seems disturbed and 
raflled. Know, moreover, that the two 
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men lean together over the table, both in- 
tently scrutinizing one yellow scrap of 
paper, and that this is taking place in Sud- 
grove's study, in Russell Square ; and you 
have sketched in the more salient outlines 
of that occasion of Miles Sudgrove's life 
on which he manifested, certainly, the most 
vivid emotion. 

' This is without exception the most 
extraordinary thing I ever knew,' gasped 
Sudgrove, striking the table. 

*My dear sir, be a little more com- 
posed,' suggested Noyes drily. 

^ Why, this involves the most tremend- 
ous consequences,' protested the ex-mer- 
chant, pressing his hands together. 

^ Undoubtedly, yet this violent heat will 
not better matters,' said the man of law 
with a searching glance in the other's di- 
rection. * Come, Mr Sudgrove, critical 
times are times of licence. Pardon me if 
I speak curtly. You must get your head 
again ; so much depends on our next half- 
hour's conference ; ' and he laid his heavy 
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hand on the arm of the agitated Sudgrove. 
Sudgrovo started up, gave himself a 
shake, and looked straight at Noyes. He 
began in an altered voice, 

* You're a good fellow, Noyes ; the one 
man in the world I would trust most. I 
have more than I need myself at present. 
This piece of paper will only unsettle 
things, and introduce the deadliest con- 
fusion into my family. No living soul will 
profit by it now, except the harpies of your 
profession, who will wrangle over it for the 
next ten years. Both objects of the testator's 
bounty are dead or lost. The child w^as 
probably never bom. Suppose I thrust 
this pernicious whim of a dissolute man 
behind that fire which is burning so merri- 
ly ; in three second-ticks of my watch all 
will be mended, and no one the wiser but 
you and I, Noyes ; ' and Sudgrove sat down 
again and shivered all over, and began 
ruffling up his hair with his numb fingers. 
^ Mr Sudgrove, this will never do. You 
are not yourself,' broke in the attorney. 
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^ If a calm man had spoken your words, I 
should have reminded him that such an act 
is mere and direct felony. When a person 
in your state so commits himself, I hold 
him no more responsible than a dreaming 
man, I insist, he uses words as a child 
would use them, and it being the duty of 
such a man's adviser to guard him against 
the serious consequences of his own rash- 
ness, I shall for the present possess myself 
of this document, and if you interfere 
summon assistance.' 

And Noyes accordingly placed his hand 
upon the discoloured sheet of paper and 
kept it there. Sudgrove shuddered and 
beat the ground with his foot, and rocked 
himself about in a helpless ineffectual 
manner, 

^ Give me time, No5^es,' he whispered, 
* a little more time ; all this crowds in 
upon me so. I shall die a pauper. I, 
Miles Sudgrove, of Russell Square, shall be 
shovelled into some parish dust-hole. How 
shall I face Gow, and Snowing, and the 
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rest ? Read that infernal instrument, 
Noyes — read it again ; ' and Sudgrove 
leant his head upon the mahogany table. 

Noyes regarded him with some curi- 
osity. Certainly, the whole arrogance of 
the man had evaporated completely for 
the time being. 

Noyes proceeded in a clear voice : 
^ This bears date some six months before 
your brother died. I happen to bear the 
date of his decease stamped pretty strongly 
on my mind.' 

Sudgrove groaned feebly. 

^It is properly attested, and seems a 
genuine will ; at least, as far as so brief an 
inspection goes, I have no reason to doubt 
it. Have you, sir ? ' demanded Noyes, 
turning the will over and over, and ulti- 
mately holding it up to the light. 

^ I wish I could doubt it,' whimpered 
Sudgrove ; ' it's in his hand sure enough.' 

^Neither have I any doubt as to the 
writing,' echoed Noyes; ^and I perceive 
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the water-mark of the paper is the pre- 
vious year to the will's date/ 

* Read it — why don't you read it 
again ? ' whined the other, petulantly. 

' The material parts are short enough/ 
began Noyes; ^here they are: "I give 
and bequeath the sum of £2000 annually 
out of the interest, dividends, and profits 
of all my funded and other property (which 
amounts at present, as nearly as I can 
judge, to £200,000), to Melusina Baker, 
daughter of the late Gabriel Baker, of 42, 
Throwleigh Terrace, Hammersmith, to be 
paid to her clear of any deduction whatso- 
ever during her natural life, for her sole 
and separate use, without power of antici- 
pation, and independently of any husband 
with whom she may intermarry. And as 
to the bulk or corpus of my property, 
being about the £200,000 aforesaid in 
government securities, I wish that this 
capital sum, together with any interest 
which may have remained over after satis- 
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fying the above annuity, and all accumula- 
tions of interest, until the period of trans- 
fer, be transferred absolutely to the child 
of which the said Melusina Baker is now 
enceinte, when that child attains his or her 
age of twenty-one, subject, of course, to 
the annuity aforesaid. And should the 
said child die under age without issue, 
then the said capital sum to go, subject to 
aforesaid annuity, to my next of kin, ac- 
cording to the Statute of Distributions." 
That's all, Mr Sudgrove. How do you 
feel at present? You see it's signed in 
the bold hand we both remember so well, 
— '* Turner Sudgrove.'' There isn't a 
doubt about that peculiar twist to the 
upper loop of the S/ 

* Who are the witnesses ? I didn't catch 
their name before,' he inquired, bringing 
liis face nearer the document. 

* Martha Bingle and Josiah Wilson ; 
both, I presume, domestic servants/ re- 
joined Noyes. 
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'You didn't prepare all this, I sup- 
pose ? ' growled Sudgrove. 

'What do you mean?' cried Noyes, 
with a start. 

^ My brother did not consult you before 
he prepared it ? ' was the reply. 

^ How can you ask such a question?^ 
answered Noyes quite calmly ; ^ is it likely 
I should have held my tongue all these 
years ? ' 

*I forgot, pardon me; I am hardly 
myself yet.' 

^ Then I must wait until you are, if I 
remain till nightfall. Some things must 
be settled before I leave this room,' ad- 
monished the attorney. 

' You are right, Noyes,' said Sudgrove 
with an effort, jerking out his words, ' all 
this is childish. I must put this emotion 
on one side. Stay, one thing I cannot 
understand.' 

*Eh?' said the attorney with a rest- 
less movement. 
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^ How you and I have looked over this 
tin box of papers, No. 3, so often together 
before, and that T never found this till to- 
day ; or rather you never found it, for I 
cannot claim noticing it first — ' 

'^Well, we won't dispute over that,' 
pursued the attorney rather impatiently, 
^ we must really get on to graver points. 
Two words will explain, why we have 
never chanced on this till now. You ob- 
serve it was enclosed in an envelope la- 
belled ^^ draught copy of my lease from 
Theodore Comper." Well, as we have the 
lease as finally settled, engrossed, and exe- 
cuted in this very same box, I suppose we 
always put this mere draught counterpart 
aside as unnecessary for perusal.' 

^ But I don't remember the envelope ; 
it's a good-sized one too ; I remember the 
lease. You called my attention to it the 
last time we went through these papers ; ' 
and Mr Sudgrove blew his nose and felt a 
little better. 

^ Neither can I myself be positive about 
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the envelope/ said Noyes deliberatively, 
^but, as there are some two hundred 
bundles at least in here, that is not to be 
wondered at. There must be plenty o£ 
packages in boxes No. 1 and No. 2 we 
have no distinct recollection of.' 

* Quite so,' responded the other. ^ Well, 
what is to be done? I'm quite in your 
hands, Noyes. I'm much calmer now.' 

*I'm truly glad of that,' propounded 
Noyes in a harsh grating tone, ^because 
the first disclosure I have to make with 
reference to this discovery will pain you 
much.' 

* You mean,' whispered Sudgrove faint- 
ly, ^ that Jezebel is still living: I might have 
known as much. Such rubbish never dies. 
Go on, Mr Noyes, go on. I don't think 
any further disclosure can move me.. The 
brat is thriving also, I presume? Come, 
say it out, man,' and Miles Sudgrove 
clenched both his hands and glared fiercely 
round the room. 

* Mrs Baker, I regret to say, still sur- 
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vives,' expounded the lawyer ; ^ curiously 
enough, I have only been reminded of her 
existence since our last interview. About 
the child,' he added with growing hesita- 
tion, ^ I naturally never thought of inquir- 
ing till the events of this morning. I will 
ascertain, within four and twenty hours, 
and advise you further. I never suspected 
there was one — at least I never suspected 
your brother would have left it every- 
thing.' 

^ Then you believe the child is liv- 
ing?' 

' I really cannot undertake to commit 
myself on this point yet.' 

* Look here, Noyes, I've a plan. Let 
this precious child only be dead, and we 
may weather through this yet. I don't 
want to publish the family disgrace or say 
anything about this will. But I'm willing 
to give this woman every penny of her 
£2000 annually while she lives. Can any 
thing be fairer? If she gets her legal 
rights, she need not be told exactly why. 
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If the child lives, why the muddle is 
hopeless.' 

^ At any rate/ interposed Noyes, ^ till 
we know about the child we can settle 
nothing. On your scheme, supposing it 
dead, I for the present express no opinion. 
The desire to hush up family scandals 
excuses much informality, but my present 
impression is this would be going a turn 
too far. However, I'll turn it over. Mean- 
time your secret is safe with me. Neither, 
I presume, need I fear to leave this docu- 
ment in your calmer custody.' 

* My dear Noyes,' urged Sudgrove 
hanging his head, ^I was, as you say, 
quite beside myself when I made that most 
ill-advised proposal.' 

' Precisely, So I said at the time. 
Dismiss it from your thoughts. I shall 
never allude to it again,' protested the 
attorney. 

' How soon shall I know ? ' asked Sud- 
grove. 

^ I want time to despatch a letter and 
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receive a reply. Let me come here the 
day after to-morrow at 10 a.m/ was the 
answer. 

^ Agreed, and a thousand thanks for 
your tact and discretion to-day/ said Sud- 
grove, shaking the attorney repeatedly 
by the hand. 

' I suspect you will owe me less than 
you suppose/ thought Gilbert Noyes as he 
closed the study door behind him. 

On the present occasion Noyes was 
evidently anxious to return to Fish-street 
Hill as soon as possible. For he walked 
at a very brisk pace to the neighbouring 
cab-stand, and gave the driver strict injunc- 
tions to make the best of his way. As he 
put his foot upon the step, he murmured 
to himself, ^ I hope Baker will have 
brought Selina home by the time I get 
back. I must see him at once now. Every 
hour is precious. What a fool I was to 
give him a holiday to take her to the 
British Museum this day of all others in 
the year ; ' and, thus having meditated, Gil- 
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bert Noyes was enclosed in his lumbering 
equipage, and jolted back to Fish-street 
Hill ; on his way to which we leave him, 
and take the liberty of joining Vincent and 
the fair Selina in their inspection of our 
national treasures. 

For she and her lover sat eating sand- 
wiches, contrary to official regulation, yet 
withal extremely happy, in the stuffed 
beasts department. On their right was an 
interesting dental study in the shape of a 
rhinoceros, whose protuberances had re- 
ceived a fine polish from the hands of an 
admiring holiday populace. On their left 
a giraffe in some places worn threadbare to 
near its internal hay by similar attentions. 

^ I've got some oranges in my pocket, 
Sel. dear, when we have done our packet,' 
began Vincent cheerfully, spreading a hand- 
kerchief on his knees, for he had his best 
trousers on. 

^ How quiet it is here, Vincent,' she 
murmured pensively. ^ We might fancy 
ourselves in the primeval forests with all 
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the beasts roaming round us, and all the 
birds singing overhead. Or like Paul and 
Virginia, or the Hermit and Angelina, or 
like Adam when he named all the beasts, 
but there wasn*t any Eve yet, which 
spoils it — ' 

* Well, you might certainly,' agreed 
Baker with some hesitation, 'persuade 
yourself in that direction, and I don't mean 
to say but that, if you gave your mind 
steadily to it, there mightn't come out a 
likeness somehow. Oh, very much so. But 
gentlemen walking about with long sticks, 
and a deal of glazed cases, not to mention 
notices not to touch the animals, which 
you see need hardly be put up in a forest, 
somehow make it a little difficult, you know, 
to persuade yourself with any certainty.' 

' You silly boy, you are so matter-of- 
fact,' she simpered. 

' My angel, I won't be, if you wish it,' 
he returned, pressing her arm. 

' But you must. You'd be drawing 
flowers and little cupids all over your 
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parchment deeds, if you were as fond of 
fancying as I am ; which would vex papa 
and make him separate us, which would be 
awfiil.' And Selina shuddered and took 
another sandwich. 

^ You see,' enunciated Baker, ^ I say to 
myself that poetry must be kept in order 
in office hours j I say to myself, Baker, 
business is business, and engagements is 
engagements. The guv 'nor (I put it to 
myself), meaning your respected ftither, 
won't stand any nonsense, incidental to 
my present condition in relation to an idol, 
cropping up and damaging the six-and- 
eight-pences. So, whenever I feel disposed 
to wander above-stairs on the wings of 
Cupid, either mentally or on my boots, I 
argue it out ; my young fellow, this, though 
gratifying, must bring down your employer 
in the long run, like a sledgehammer, not 
that I put the likeness in a personal way 
to your father, quite the reverse. So I say 
to myself, Vincent, drop it.' 

^ But when am I entirely absent from 
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your thoughts?' she demanded, putting 
her head pensively on one side and regard- 
ing him with a smile of incredulity. 

^I'm thankful to say very often, my 
dear,' he returned meditatively, ^and if 
you ran in my head a little oftener, say 
ten per cent, more on an average, I couldn't 
undertake to say that I could scrape along 
at all.' 

* Vincent, for shame. I am both sur- 
prised and wounded. Recall, I entreat, 
those heartless words,' cried Miss Noyes, 
pressing her neatly -gloved palms together 
in great emotion. 

^ But it's all correct,' he faltered ; ^ per- 
haps you don't like being reckoned up on 
the percentage system, which is convenient 
but unromantic; and, if I'd given it a 
thought, I might have known, that, being 
an idol, you might have objected to be 
cast up like a double entry; but don't 
come down upon me so strong, my angel, 
for a mere thoughtless recourse to arith- 
metic ; ' and Vincent endeavoured to pos- 
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sess himself of one of the lavender-kidded 
hands, but the fair Selina hustled him away 
with her elbow; and between them the 
sandwich paper fell to the ground, and its 
contents became reduced to a lamentable 
pulp by the passing steps of a short-sighted 
parent^ improving his children in zoology. 

* Then,' said Miss Noyes throwing back 
her head, * you cannot entirely and de- 
votedly adore me.' 

^ Hang it, Selina, what do you expect 
of a chap?' murmured Vincent, rubbing 
his chin and shifting about uneasily on the 
bench. * If being off my feed, and partially 
off my head, and being addicted to moon- 
light, and moping about, and going round 
things out of office hours ; for it stands to 
reason I haven't any opportunities' of 
moonlight within them, and it wouldn't 
be allowed if I had. 

^ Oh, Vincent,' she protested, * I only 
require never to be absent from your 
thoughts, and you cannot give me this 
paltry assurance.' 

VOL. I 16 
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^ I'm sure, Selina/ he urged in an ill- 
used voice, * I do everything customary 
and respectful, and try to be as near eti- 
quette as possible, both in behaviour and 
feelings generally, and don't wish to shrink 
from anything usual from one in my pre- 
dicament.' 

* I won't have it called a predicament, ' 
interposed Selina pettishly. ^ That's when 
a man gets into a ditch, or can't pay his 
creditors. Can you speak of my affection 
in that heartless manner ? ' 

* Well, then, in my present situation,' 
corrected Baker feebly, rubbing his hair 
up. 

* That's what the housemaids say,' 
frowned Selina yet more contemptuously. 

^ Then we'll word it,' repeated Baker 
with an access of fdtile confidence, *I 
shrink from nothing usual in one that is 
engaged to another ; and, that if you can 
suggest anything to be altered in the 
present state of my feelings, and will put it 
in black-and-white, it shall be attended to 
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at once, and will no doubt be an improve- 
ment. I don't think, my dear, I can speak 
fairer than that,' 

^ I only require your solemn word that 
I am never absent from your thoughts,' an- 
swered Selina, returning pertinaciously to 
the charge. 

* I couldn't really undertake to speak to 
so fine a point as that. I couldn't really 
now, and, you'll see yourself its deuced 
hard,' expostulated Vincent, ^ on a mo- 
ment's reflection, that a fellow should be 
drove.' 

^ You cannot ! good,' broke in Selina. 
^ Listen. When Vavasour de Vere assures 
Emilia de Montresor, that never even in 
his broken dreams, for the poor man 
gets no sleep to speak of, does her sweet 
image cease to haunt his soul, he speaks 
like a suitor any girl might be proud of; 
and if in the second volume he does 
happen, under the influence of strong 
emotions and circumstances, over which he 
has no control, to run away with some one 
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else ; yet we may be sure that his heart is 
all the time with Emilia. Oh, Vincent, in 
this humdrum nineteenth century, I am 
well aware that such affection as Vavasour's 
can never be mine. Yet I did expect that 
the links that bound us were, as far as they 
went, cords of love, and not mere ropes of 
sand ; ' and Selina began to cry, for it was 
nearly closing time, and the beasts' depart- 
ment was almost deserted by the general 
public. 

' Come, Selina, be a turn more reason- 
able,' he whispered, becoming on his part 
slightly nettled. 

* Oh, Vincent, be a good deal less heart- 
less,' she sobbed. 

^ I say, now ! heartless is gammon. You 
run me about more than six Newfound- 
lands ; and if the Newfoundland, I mean the 
fellow, runs it and doesn't complain, don't 
call him heartless,' cried Vincent Baker, 
now beginning to fret and fume. 

* You never loved me truly,' proceeded 
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Selina, shaking her head. ^ I see it all now. 
It was a hideous dream. I wake calm but 
disillusioned, cold but determined. All is 
over between us. I shall return home 
alone in the cab. Our paths in life will 
henceforth lie apart. If we must pass each 
other occasionally on the back stairs, let us 
meet cold as strangers with no sort of 
greeting.' 

^By Jove,' cried Baker, starting up, 
' 1 can stand no more of this ; idols, or no 
idols, you know, worms will turn at last ; 
even when worms are made to fetch and 
carry ; and if, to be clear of a fanciful girl, 

who chops and turns about upon a fellow, 
is a loss to make one turn blue, or rush 
into convulsions, don't you expeot nothing 
of the sort ; for other folks has spirits as 
well as broken idols.' 

^ Wretch,' ejaculated Selina, trembling 
with anger from head to foot, ' you stand 
revealed at last in abject blackness. Had 
I been devoured in childhood by the fangs 
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of yonder terrible giraffe, I should have 
been spared this hour. You never cared 
about me ; I cast you off for ever.^ 

^ All right, Selina, I'm going,' pursued 
Vincent, ^ I don't want telling twice. But, 
as to never caring, did I, or did I not, cut 
your name in the shiny part of that stair- 
case the last time we were here, and never 
minded the policeman any more than a 
blue-bottle ? Was that affection, or was it 
not, you ungrateful girl ? ' 

*You will have the goodness,' replied 
Selina, with icy coldness, 'never to take 
such liberties with my name for the future.' 

*0 Selina,' returned Vincent, waving 
one hand and resting the other on the head 
of the rhinoceros, 'is it come to this? 
Humble I may be, yet I claim to have 
feelings of some description ; and I assure 
you, I feel just now, as if I had the cork of 
a soda-water bottle sticking in my throat. 
I've adored you to that extent, that words 
would be as weak as whipcord to sustain 
the sentiments I should like to put into 
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them. I have lashed myself up into such 
states of desperation about you, that the 
tears have trickled down my nose like four- 
penny pieces. And is it come to this, that 
I mayn't even cut the fond letters with a 
penknife upon a balustrade, which is na- 
tional property ? Ha, ha, I will bury this 
idol fathoms. Nobody will be the worse, 
and somebody will be the wiser. Who 
cares ? Whew ! ' and Vincent Baker began 
to whistle fiercely. 

^ If,' moaned the fair Selina, convulsed 
with sobs upon the bench, ^ any friend of 
brighter days had ventured to predict this 
hour, I should have said, ^^ avaunt, traitor," 
to that friend. Now, I should have the 
greatest pleasure in informing that same 
acquaintance, that if he has any curiosity 
to see a human viper, to whom the tramp- 
ling out of young hearts is an habitual and 
refreshing pastime, I should advise liim to 
inquire, under the name of Baker, in the 
Postal Directory, for that reptile's address.' 

^Go it, Selina, go it,' retorted he. 
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vehemently, ^ it begun with my mending a 
pen for you, and it's ended in a viper. It 
don't seem there's anything more to be 
said. I wish for your own peace of mind 
you could invent a stronger epithet. It 
might do you good. But, as our language 
is limited, you must either stop short, or 
condescend to milder forms of compli- 
ments, which would be a great come-down. 
So don't say one word more. Miss Noyes, 
you can't improve upon viper. It ain't in 
nature that you should.' 

*Is it possible,' observed Selina, apo- 
strophizing the rhinoceros, ^ that I can ever 
have allowed this wretched sneering crea- 
ture to press my hand, that I can have 
interceded with my pa to raise its salary. 
This man must be unmasked on my return. 
A doting father must be warned of the 
vermin he has fostered.' 

' Well, the day has been,' expostulated 
Baker, * when you were glad enough to go 
with vermin on a penny steam-boat. It's 
considerate, too, on your part, that. you 
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mean to make the guv'nor turn me off. 
It's extra thoughtful of you to jilt me first, 
and then to wish to starve me afterwards. 
I hope you'll like my successor. Don't 
make very violent love to him, till he's had 
time to look about him a bit, or he might 
run away and make another vacancy.' 

' Wretch, I scorn yom* base insinua- 
tions.' 

' Demolished idol, we'd better be clear- 
ing out, if we don't want to be locked in 
with the stufifed ones. Which would be 
awkward if we kept it up like this all 
night. There goes four o'clock.' 

^ I forbid you to accompany me down- 
stairs.' 

/ But I must, you know. I can't afford 
to lose it.'i 

* Lose what, perfidious one ? Can any 
loss touch that callous heart ? ' 

^ My umbrella is ticketed together with 
your parasol. We sha'n't get either, unless 
we claim them together. Our ticket-num- 
ber is one, our hearts are divided. Such 
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is life/ and Vincent Baker sighed deeply. 
^ Can really blighted affection remem- 
ber its umbrella?' she demanded with a 
derisive laugh. * This trifling circum- 
stance shows me how deficient you are in 
any depth of feelings, in any power of true 
attachment.' 

* It's rather hard lines a gentleman can't 
claim his goods without its being remarked 
upon ; ' and Vincent descended the stairs 
alone while she remained in an attitude of 
abstraction. 

' Come, we may as well shake hands,' 
he suggested coming up the stairs again, 
^and part in decent humour in spite of 
vipers and vermin.' 

* This is my farewell, Vincent Baker,' 
she said extending her hand. ^ Take my 
advice and don't go to Fish-street Hill. 
My father will be furious. I'll have your 
box sent to you, scorpion.' 



CHAPTER XL 




VINCENT THINKS ABOUT BLANCHING HIS BONES. 

ILBERT NOYES did not make a 
rapid transit in his cab home from 
Russell Square. The vestry au- 
thorities, with that fine and instinctive con- 
sensus which marks all vigorous action on 
their part, which may result in the incon- 
venience of the public, had contrived that 
the pavement of all the leading thorough- 
fares, through which Noyes' route lay, 
should be up at the same time ; and, where 
the pavement ceased, that fiirlongs of fresh, 
raw, sharp-edged, and gritty macadam 
should succeed. Over this Noyes' cab 
crawled, jolted, rumbled, and scrunched. 
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to the great discomfort and impatience of 
the lawyer inside; so that when he ulti- 
mately reached his own door, Mr Noyes 
did not incline to think our glorious 
government by vestry the very brightest 
and highest outcome of human intelli- 
gence. Inquiring at once for Vincent 
Baker, he learnt, with considerable astonish- 
ment, that Miss Selina had returned un- 
escorted. 

Ascending the stairs in a violent hurry, 
he found the young lady herself in her 
maiden boudoir, with very red eyes, and 
in a state of unusual agitation. 

^ What on earth is wrong with you, 
Selina ? * he demanded ; ' and why has not 
Baker returned ? I must see him without 
an hour's loss, on most urgent business.^ 

^ papa ! * began Selina, hysterically ; 
^ my ill-used, deluded, viper-fostering 
parent! you will never gaze again upon 
that seductive but insidious profile ; still, as 
his last request— whatever had gone be- 
fore — I couldn't refuse him to have his 
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box sent ; and whatever goods the lid 

won't shut-to upon, shall go in. brown 
paper; for, why should we bear malice ?' 

^My dear child, please speak plain 
English for once. Is Baker dead, or has 
he broken open my desk and levanted ? 
Give me the simple story first, and then 
dilate into thq rhapsodical treatment of it 
afterwards ; ' and Gilbert Noyes drew his 
daughter towards him, and tried to soothe 
her back into composure. 

^ Dead — he is worse than dead,' echoed 
Selina. ^ He is false to me. He said my 
image did not haunt him continually. I 
wish he were laid below the church-yard 
daisies, before he had uttered those dreadful 
words.' 

* In fact, you've quarrelled ; that's the 
long and short, Selina. This comes in 
most deuced awkwardly ; ' and Gilbert 
Noyes whistled, with a very perplexed 
countenance. 

^I rose in my maiden dignity,' pro- 
ceeded Selina in a broken voice, ^ and cast 
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him from me. He remonstrated— I was 
adamant. He said, I was exacting ; I re- 
torted, he was viperous. We then called 
each other, oh! such names — and alas! 
papa, he wants his portmanteau back.' 

^ This serves me right,' muttered Noyes, 
moodily. ' Here have I been working night 
and day of late, to smooth the way to this 
old tale of blind inclination between a 
brace of school-children; and, as usual, the]f 
do not know their own minds beyond an 
hour, and so they have landed me most 
nicely in the lurch. Selina,' he added, 
sternly, in a louder tone, * you must make 
up this with Baker ; I insist that you should 
be reconciled.' 

* Cords shall not drag me to the altar 
as the unwilling bride of Vincent Baker,' 
reiterated Selina, with vehement decision. 
^ If he possessed the mines of Golconda, I 
would never receive him again to this 
lacerated bosom. If all the realm of nature 
lay at his disposal, I should fling back the 
costly offering now in his face. I would 
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not even wed Vincent Baker if he were a 
baronet/ 

* You see, you've accidentally chanced, 
my dear,' interposed the attorney, * upon 
the very kernel of this matter. Suppose, 
for sake of argument, that I had private 
information that Baker had considerable 
expectations/ 

^ Not of a baronetcy, papa, don't say 
of a baronetcy!' insisted Selina with a 
tragic air. 

^ dear no, nor even a diamond mine/ 
he rejoined, ^but, say, a comfortable pro- 
perty, my dear, oh very much so.' 

* Then, I reply, that all comfort is a 
hollow mockery to the wounded breast,' 
broke in his daughter, ^ that I should just 
at present prefer an uncomfortable pro- 
perty. My expectations are lifelong 
misery. All light has to me faded from 
the earth. I have some thoughts of enter- 
ing a monastery. Let Vincent pile his 
wealth and rubies at some other shrine/ 

^ Take a fortnight to think better of it, 
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my dear,' suggested Noyes. ' Meantime, 
he need not return here. I can make 
shift to scrape along single-handed for 
that time, with a boy in by the day to 
copy; 

* I am rock,' protested Selina, loftily, 
^ think not I shall relent in a century of 
fortnights. I suppose mortals will hence- 
forward buy almanacks as usual. It is a 
harmless practice. But why should I 
reckon the paltry seasons ? My baptismal 
register will supply the number of years 
for my tombstone. Vincent will read it, 
and laugh in fiendish malice at his work.' 

' All I can say, Selina, is,' spoke Noyes 
with considerable emphasis, ^ that, if you 
don't change, you will have placed me in 
a most difficult predicament. You extorted 
from me and coaxed me into a most un- 
willing consent, that you should marry my 
clerk. Well, when I'd made my mind up 
this was inevitable, as I never do things 
by halves, I formed my plans accordingly. 
I was already working out two or three 
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nice little schemes to render a provision 
for you both easy; when you tell me 
coolly to-day, "Father, I've changed my 
mind ! " and, what's more, you will cause 
me to make a change in my clerk, which 
is always a great annoyance to a man of 
my regular and methodical habits/ 

^Do not reproach me, papa,' urged 
Selina tearfully ; ^ is it likely that I should 
break my own heart out of mere caprice ? 
This is the hand of destiny. I've often 
read about it, and never knew exactly 
what it meant; but I see now quite 
clearly, that whenever people act in a 
particular way in which it would be much 
better they should not, and without know- 
ing exactly why they act in that special 
manner, this must be destiny.' 

' Then I wish destiny,' replied the 
attorney sarcastically, ' would be good 
enough to arrange the muddle which your 
rupture with Vincent Baker has plunged 
all my arrangements into.' 

Saying which Noyes walked moodily 
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off to his lower den, and slammed the door 
behind him, with small consideration of 
the delicate nerves of his daughter. 

But Miss Noyes proceeded to relieve 
her emotions by inditing a last farewell 
on cream-laid note-paper to her faithless 
swain, which ran as follows : — 

• Fish-street Hill. 
* The evening of the day of gloom. 

* My once dearest, and now trebly 
hated, 

*Will your perfidious eyes con- 
descend to peruse these last faltering lines of 
farewell from her who now sends them by 
the bearer, who is to deliver them with 
your portmanteau ? It has occurred to the 
writer, that it might possibly interest you 
to learn, that her life must henceforward be 
one arid tract of wilderness, unenlivened 
save by the hiss of an occasionally passing 
scorpion, and from which the mirage 
gleam in the purple distance has melted 
out into the woolly tints of metropolitan 
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fog. Alone with scorpion fancies, and the 
taunts of a methodical father, the penner 
of these agitated lines has no wish to alter 
the volume of the past, or to cancel the 
late scenes in the zoological department of 
a national institution. To be disillusioned 
now, when retreat is possible, is better 
than a revulsion amid the inevitable fetters 
of Hymen. Returning to her father's 
hearth, or to speak more correctly, stove, 
in the flush of girlhood, from an expensive 
Brighton academy, with all her tender 
susceptibilities encouraged to the utmost, 
which thirty pounds a quarter (not in- 
cluding extras) could effect, the writer was 
tempted rashly to plunge into that beauti- 
ful realm of romance, with which she had 
only gained glimpses of acquaintance in 
serial and periodical literature, and which 
was in actuality as yet a sealed volume to 
her hesitating feet. The writer is un- 
willing to amend the metaphor, though 
possibly open to captious objection, as it is 
in these faltering and incoherent utter- 
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ances that lier emotion can best find its 
seething outlet. But, oh, Baker (since 
the writer is unwilling any longer to em- 
ploy a Christian name, and esquire, or the 
usual prefix, would be a wretched pretext 
to conceal the throbbing fount of despair, 
would be to fling a filmy veil upon the 
boiling of a volcano — excuse the length of 
the parenthesis), was it human in you to 
deceive a girlish heart, and then to fling 
it aside like a dried cabbage-stalk ? Was 
it manly to elicit in your own behalf all 
that crop of tender emotions, on which it 
is your pleasure now to trample, like a 
heap of oyster-shells? Should you, in 
mature years, if a prophetic glimpse be 
permitted to the aching eyes of the under- 
signed, not unaccompanied, perchance, by 
a spouse whose asperities of temperament 
have condemned you to the life of a galley- 
slave, who is generally strapped to some 
one unpleasant ; if, so situated, you should 
chance upon a rustic church-yard, when 
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your sight is dim and the charms of your 
outward appearance considerably the worse 
for wear, do not neglect, should opportu- 
nity occur, and any human feeling still 
survive in your breast, to summon the vil- 
lage sexton, who will have received direc- 
tion to point you out a plain marble slab 
inscribed ^' Selina," and will be forbidden 
to accept any gratuity for the office. 
Should the then Mrs Baker, leaning on 
your arm, desire to learn any particulars 
of the wretched dust beneath, have the 
goodness to inform her "that here lies one, 
who rashly staked her peace upon the 
perilous venture of a love- engagement, and 
having lost it, did not deign to survive in 
a world where men were so perfidious." 
Farewell. 

^ The writer begs to subscribe herself, 
with assurances of the highest detestation, 

^ Selina Noyes. 
^ To Vincent Baker, Esq. 

* P.S. — All further communications from 
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Mr Baker will be returned to him by the 
writer through the dead-letter office at the 
governmental expense.' 

Portmanteau, bundle, and the above 
effusion duly reached Vincent Baker in an 
unpretending coffee-house near St Paul's 
Churchyard, whither he had retired till his 
goods could be forwarded him. Its re- 
ceipt much disturbed him, and he pro- 
ceeded to blunt his cares in the opiate of 
tobacco ; in hopes, also, that the goddess of 
the fragrant weed might also inspire him 
with some definite plans for the fiiture. 
An hour later, while still he remained in 
his considering envelope of vapour, the 
boots pierced the cloud and penetrated to 
the smoker with a note from his late em- 
ployer. This enclosed Baker's salary for 
the present quarter, acceptable enough as 
matters* stood then with the clerk; re- 
gretted Selina's decision; hinted, that, if 
young ladies changed their minds and 
broke engagements, they might likely 
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enough with time veer round and bind the 
old links up again; confessed, that at 
present Selina showed no sighs of relent- 
ing ; but suggested that six months might 
put quite another aspect on their rupture ; 

advised, that Baker should absent himself 
for that period ; but wished his employer 
to be kept informed of his movements and 
whereabouts, in case he could be recalled 
with advantage sooner ; oflPered even to 
advance small sums monthly, in case Baker 
could not readily hit upon any interme- 
diate employment ; concluded, by general 
thanks for past services, and expressed a 
hope that this was merely an interruption, 
not a conclusion, of their mutual relations* 
^ Confound [it,' mused Baker, ^ the old 
boy's the best of the two after all. I should 
dearly love to pay you out. Miss, with 
your tombstones, and scorpions, and gam- 
mon. I should like to give you a fright 
in earnest. Make it up again in six months, 
I dessey ? But there must be two parties 
to that contract. Perhaps I'll refuse to be 
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made up "with, though I may be only a 
clerk. You talk, my imperial Selina, or 
your father does for you, as if you might 
keep me out in the cold one month or six 
according to your whim ; and then you'd 
only to whistle, for me to rush in and 
fawn upon you. I'm sick of Bow Bells 
and the legal desk. I want a change. I 
tell you what I'll do first, though ; I go and 
talk things over with my mother. I'll 
chance Knoblauch being in. I should 
enjoy giving you a fright, my young lady. 
Two can play at tombstones indeed ! ' And 
Vincent Baker accordingly emerged from 
his cloud and went to Mrs Knoblauch. 

The migratory tent of the Knoblauch 
household was pitched for the present in 
One-swan Yard in the purlieus of Bishops- 
gate Street. They had been already ex- 
truded since their advent to town from 
one set of rather fashionable apartments, 
in consequence of exception being taken to 
some of Mr Knoblauch's domestic habits. 
So they had sunk to humbler views in the 
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matter of lodgings, and their devious flight 
had landed them, like the mythical bird 
whose name it bore, in One-swan Yard. 

^ It's rather incautious your coming in 
like this without notice, Vincent,' exclaim- 
ed his mother, looking up from a pair of 
gloves she was rehabilitating from a bottle 
with a fearful odour. * But Knoblauch is 
out, sure enough. He's been elected into 
the Convivial Nightingales, and he's there 
most evenings. He makes a little by crib- 
bage with the juniorest member. But he 
can't carry on very long with it.' 

* You see,' answered Baker, * if he'd 
been in, I could have introduced myself as 
the parochial inspector of nuisances. And, 
being in a fix, I was obliged at all hazards 
to see you. If you'd smooth him down by 
alluding to your nephew, I could come 
in and out as I like.' 

^ He's so suspicious,' reasoned Mrs 
Knoblauch, ^ and you see half of my life I 
can't tell. I did hint to him, my sister 
had left a son down Whitechapel way in a 
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merchant's office, but he made no remark. 
And you're in trouble now. Well, that's 
nothing new here, my boy.' 

^ My story is soon told,' began Baker. 
^ I've lost my place and my employer's 
daughter. I've been sacked from the one 
and thrown over by the other. This 
comes of keeping company. Bah ! I'm 
sick of the whole tribe of petticoats ! ' 

^ Law, mercy on us, here's a change 
indeed,' cried Mrs Knoblauch ; ^ the nasty 
little thing to turn upon you so sudden- 
like. Who is she indeed not to know her 
own mind ? I never knew any good come 
of these trumpery attorneys, not even 
daughters.' And Mrs Knoblauch attacked 
vigorously with true maternal instinct her 
late prospective daughter-in-law ; it being 
a beautiful provision of nature, that a bare 
possibility of such a relation subsisting 
between them, is enough to engender 
mutual distrust in two delicate females' 
souls. 

* She's been two-thirds spoilt at home. 
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and tlie process finished at a Brighton 
academy,' frowned Baker. ^She ain't 
worth grieving after. She hardly had any 
figure to speak of; and I never, in my 
most devoted days, could quite believe in 
that chignon. I banish her image. The 
world's before me. Why should I cripple 
myself at a desk with quill-driving ? I'll 
go to the diggings and make my for- 
tune.' 

' She wants a strong hand and a leather 
strap, in my opinion,' enunciated Mrs 
Knoblauch in rather violent partisanship. 

^ Without going to that extent,' pro- 
ceeded Baker in a tone of qualification, ^ I 
hope she will take up with some one, who 
will take the nonsense out of her. Not 
that I care. I shall be grazing in the 
Colonial dependencies of the British crown.' 

^ La, Vincent, you speak as if you were 
a sheep,' interposed his mother. ^ There's 
room enough at home for you. Little Mr 
Clinch the librarian at Penshingle wanted 
a gentlemanlike young assistant. He'll 
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never be suited down there, the place 
is so lonely. Take an excursion ticket 
down, and try for the place/ 

^Not a bad suggestion,' allowed Baker, 
* and, after all, the passage out to Mel- 
bourne would be a most deuced bore. I 
never thought I should have reached 
Gravesend alive last autumn, it upset me 
so. But I should like to astonish old 
Noyes and his daughter. There's such a 
dash about going off to the diggings at 
half-an-hour's notice. It will give my 
young madam such a good setting down, 
and such a charming fright into the bar- 
gain. I've half a mind to face the incon- 
venience to think of the hysterics she is 
sure to undergo.' 

^ Why, how simple you are, Vincent,' 
laughed his mother. ^ You can both save 
yourself the sea-sickness, and frighten the 
young lady to your heart's content. Write 
and tell her, you sail for Melbourne on such 
a day a broken-hearted man, and don't 
really do anything of the kind ; but drop 
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down to Penshingle, and try for this place, 
or whatever else turns up.' 

^ By Jove, the old lady has hit it,' ex- 
claimed Vincent with emphatic approval. 
^ The very thing. Won't I just harrow 
Miss Selina's tender bosom ? ' 

^ Serve her out well, artfiil minx ! ' in- 
veighed Mrs Knoblauch. 

' I shall date,' pursued Baker with an 
amused face, ^ from off the Needles, or the 
Nore, or the Eddystone Lighthouse, or 
something equally nautical,' cried Vincent. 

' To be sure, and our washerwoman in 
Portsmouth can post it for you,' returned 
his mother. 

^ I shall farther add H. M. S. Tiger, or 
Tweezer, or Dreadnought, or Melody, 
though I believe the last is a hound's name, 
from the BelVs Life ; I can find out what 
ships sail about that time from the news- 
papers, you know. Well, I shall say that 
the cliffs of England are fading in the dis- 
tance ; and that the good ship something 
or other, say Spitfire, is standing out to 
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sea. That I seize my pen, in a moment of 
frenzy, to waft a last farewell to one who 
has so cruelly wronged me.' 

* To be sure,' said Mrs Knoblauch, ^ it 
sounds very pretty, and quite like the 
valentines. I suppose you learn that style 
of composition in a breach of promise case 
at your master's.' 

^ I shall continue,' said Baker clearing 
his throat, and giving a sniff or two, ^ that 
I shall never be content until hemispheres 
divide us ; and until I have placed oceans 
— I think oceans in the plural number is 
effective — between her cruel eyes and my 
injured bosom. That I intend, if I don't 
soon meet with a hatful of nuggets, to take 
to the bush, which always sounded to me 
a somewhat prickly and incommodious re- 
sidence ; but, as all the swells out there do 
it, I suppose it's correct ; though it suggests 
at present something like sitting in a 
bramble-hedge.' 

' Well, I am thankful you have really 
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given up going,' ejaculated Mrs Knob- 
lauch. 

^ There, at some future period — I 
mean in the wilderness — the settler will 
find the blanching skeleton of what was 
Vincent Baker, battened upon by ravens,, 
and howled about by wolves ; and then I'll 
remain yours sincerely and-cetera.' 

' It quite makes one shudder to hear 
about it,' said Mrs Knoblauch, leaning 
back to contemplate her glove from a dis- 
tance. 

^ Yes, I flatter myself that will take the 
shine out of. Selina's rustic tombstone. 
Doesn't it sound poor and milk and-watery 
after my finale ? Bless you, the girl will 
give her eyes to get me back, if she believes 
I've done something desperate and roman- 
tic. Why it stands to reason, that a man 
who is going to bleach his bones for the 
benefit of Australian ravens, is a cut above 
a chap on an office-stool, from nine to four 
daily, at twenty pounds a quarter. Which 
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would any girl choose ? Why, the bleacher, 
of course.' 

^ It's a pity you wont be there to witness 
the eflfect/ observed Mrs Knoblauch. 

' It will be terrific/ grinned Vincent 
gloomily, ^ it will be salts and sal- volatile 
for that elderly attorney day and night 
continually for the first fortnight. That 
girl, mark my words, will howl herself out 
of one fit of hysterics into another. I say, 
you must scrape acquaintance with the 
cook at Fish-street Hill, she's a comfortable 
kind of body, name of Lobbs, and drop me 
a line to Penshingle how things are going. 
I wonder if Clinch will take me by the way. 
Anyhow, I want to keep out of reach, 
and to get a good blow ; so Penshingle is 
the very spot in any case. I suppose, your 
name won't help me much there, or my 
father-in-law's either.' 

^ Don't hint for worlds at our being 
related to you,' she interposed, hurriedly. 
^ You see, Knoblauch, in the hurry of de- 
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parture, omitted to settle with various small 
tradesmen.' 

^ Exactly, I take you,' replied Vincent, 
shrugging his shoulders. 

' Avoid, especially, any reference to us 
before a truculent old gentleman named 
Brimeswiggle, and a wizened female called 
Pilbeam, who subsists on the plunder of 
tourists,' urged Mrs Knoblauch, eagerly. 

^ I won't refer about you to any one, if 
I can help it,' he agreed ; ^ my figure must 
be my recommendation. What is this 
Clinch like, whom I aspire to serve ? ' 

* Oh, Clinch is very mild and obliging, 
but a crafty little man for all that,' she ex- 
plained. 'You can't think how soon he 
fathomed Knoblauch, which was strange, 
considering Knoblauch's flow of anecdotes, 
and his high connections. Yes,' she medi- 
tated, *I believe Mr Clinch was the only 
tradesman in Penshingle who had no call 
to regret our rather hasty exit from that 
secluded watering-place. He never even 
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trusted us to the extent of a penny alma- 
nack. If all tradesmen were like liim, how 
would poor people exist ? ' And Mrs Knob- 
lauch became absorbed in the tremendous 
economic problem suggested by her 
words. 

' Then you'll write me all about Fish- 
street Hill ? I suggest Mrs Lobbs as an easy 
and motherly source of information/ in- 
sisted Baker, rising to depart. 

^ And what must I say, if Mr Noyes 
comes to me about you ? ' demanded Mrs 
Knoblauch. 

^ That's well thought of,' remarked 
Vincent ; ' you must merely echo my letter, 
which I'll leave you a copy of, to keep 
your story coherent. Right you are, that 
Noyes will come to you, when his daughter 
begins to get fractious. But mind, no 
manner of means is the faintest hint of my 
not having really sailed to transpire. 
Noyes may try the old bait of something 
to- my advantage, by which I brought you 
so soon to the surface ; but don't you be 
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gulled by that. Mum's the word about my 
residence. Twenty times mum.' 

^ Never fear your employer tracing you 
through me,' assured Mrs Knoblauch, ve- 
hemently. 

^ It will be the worst turn you ever did 
me, if he does. For the more severe a 
lesson Miss Selina has this time, the less 
likely she'll be to throw me over again the 
next chance she gets. That's logic or 
human nature, or perhaps a little of each 
mixed.' 
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